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he colour story in this issue features the one-shot appear- 
“" ance of young Johnny Marsten. Although Marsten never 
was seen again in the series, this tale, in Will Eisner’s opin- 
ion, marked a turning point in his development of the character of The 
Spirit. It was, he says, “‘an attempt to introduce something new, the di- 
mension of ‘real’ emotion, into the feature.” 

In retrospect, fans and critics alike have commented favourably on 
Eisner’s “naturalism,” and credited him with bringing emotional matur- 
ity to the sterile adolescence of super-heroic power fables. In 1940 this 
‘was a new idea for Will. “Aside from physical pain —due to torture or 
righteous anger— no hero I had ever drawn, or any of those I had ever 
seen (except for Krazy Kat) really felt a subtle human emotion and dis- 
played it. 

“This story tried for it.” 

There is quite a lot of truth in what Will says. Even in the most sub- 
tly emotional comics of the 1930s, such as Thimble Theatre and Terry 
and the Pirates, the hero, while he may have been deeply moved, usual- 
ly put on a “manly” face, and it was the reader who was actually left to 
shed a tear. Thimble Theatre came very, very close to touching displays 
of sentiment, but even when one felt that cartoonist Elzie Segar was on 
the verge of revealing the tender side of the sailor’s personality, Popeye 
would pipe up with a gruff comment designed to conceal what we all 
knew was really going through his mind. This didn’t lessen the emotion- 
ality of the scene — and indeed played on the reader’s preconceptions 
about masculine heroism in a sophisticated and thought-provoking way 
—but it did stop just short of stripping the mask of heroism off the pro- 
tagonist. Popeye might give out with a “‘sniff” at the mummification of 
the Sea Hag, but it was Wimpy who bawled, and Olive Oyl who put a 
hanky to her eyes. Segar did, however, point out the pitfall of overly 
“heroic” lack of sentiment, for in that same scene Poopdeck Pappy 
shed not a tear at all, and then said, with remarkable insight, ““Aw, Poo- 
ey! Guess I ain’t hooman!”” 

What Will was trying for in “Johnny Marsten” was something new 
for him. He wanted to show that his hero was “hooman.” And, as he 
says, “To create an emotional situation which would extract emotion 
from the hero required believing and feeling on the part of the author... 
an uninhibited willingness to expose himself. In that context it meant 
taking a gamble on the tolerance level of the audience. For a young, am- 
bitious cartoonist, this wasn’t so hard.” 

As time went by, the “human” qualities of The Spirit became more 
and more pronounced, and Will found that “taking a gamble” was easier 
than he had thought. But it would be quite a while before Denny Colt 
became as uninhibited as he was strong and brave. “Johnny Marston’”’ 
was a first step. 


Anyone who has read these Spirit reprints for a while will know that 
the most popular song in Central City was a silly little novelty tune 
called “‘Ev’ry Little Bug.” In this issue we present three stories central to 
the development of that catchy little number. The first of these episodes, 
“Bebop,” actually doesn’t feature the song at all, but it marks the inter- 
section between the previous existence of the lyric and a developing sub- 
plot in which Ebony wanted to become a musician. 

The Ebony-as-musician subplot was not originated by Will Eisner. It 
was the war-time invention of ghost-scripter Manly Wade Wellman, who 
managed to put Ebony into a number of musical situations during his 
period as writer of the feature. Most of these were little more than ‘“‘boy 
with natural rhythm meets crooks,” and after Eisner returned to the ser- 
ies, this element of Ebony’s personality was put into hibernation for a 
short time. However, newspaper editors during the post-war period want- 
ed to see more humour in their comics, and Will received several requests 

.»continued on page 18 
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HOWARD CHAYKIN'S 


MY WAY 


M. FLAGG 
IN JUNE! 


JUSTICE. 


REUBEN 


WHAT YO! GOT 
THERE ?? 
7 al ao 
i 
(Rages J 


WELL, BOY, LEAVE 
ME TELL YOU... LEAVE 
ME TELL YOU... 


i \~ 
GEE’ LEMME RUN IT, COMMISH. 


1's JES MAH DISH.,, 
TYE BEEN MADE CHAIRMAN AHILL GETCHA A DIXIE COMBO,, 
OF THE INTERCULTURAL COMMITTEE OF ON A TWO-BEAT KICK 2? 
CENTRAL CITY. WE BROADCAST TO FUM 
ICEBERGIA FOR AN HOUR TONIGHT. 


HARRUMPH? SP/R/T,. YOUVE BEEN NEGLECTING EBONY'S INTUHKULTCHERUL ... 
MUSICAL EDUCATION? THIS BROADCAST |S PART OF a INTERSHMULTCHERUL? 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT'S EFFORT TO PROMOTE BOY, IF HE COULD ONLY 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS... HEAR ONE... THASSALL, 

jp JAZZ, INDEED? HRMMPFF.? JES‘ LIGSEN TO >) = 


MAESTRO, HOWDJA ‘ (7 BUT OUR STAR BB-MAN IS 
LIKE TO PLAY ONA GONE... KIDNAPPED. ..AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST | WITHOUT £/L TEEBO HIMSELF, 
UNDER MAH MANAGEMENT, \  we's SQUARE AS A 
O'COURSE 2? 4 LEGLESS CHAIRS 


—S 
HA HA HA HAY 
EBONY. WHATS 
WITH YOU 22. 


DETECKTUFF,... 50 
GIMME THE FAX, JAX, 
AND T'LL GET HIM 


V ONeY PLACE LEF’IS CUSSED CAL'S 
AND THAT JIVE DIVE'S $0 TOUGH AH 
DON'T DARE GO IN WIFOUT THE Sie? 

e--WAIT.,, AH GOT AN IDEA 


S\e4,7 
AHIVE CASED 
EWY JUMP JOINT 


PLAYER -PIANO... 
HMMM, THAS QUEER 
INSUCH A PLACE AS THIS. 
HMMM, AHILL INVEST 
ANICKEL! 


ON THE OTHER [Zs BEAT IT? AH 


HAND... WHY BE SO oH, ==-AH AM \ DON'T WANNA BE 
FRIVILUS WIF- ree! $2 RESCUED? AN he 
MAH MONEY A? wer ! j AHILL BASH YO’ 

PP YOUN! LIL HIDE? 


YO/TEEF CAN'T EAT 
AH REE-PEAT... 
BAZ 


HIMM..WHAT IF J: 
HE LISTENS TO 
SCHMALTZY MUSIC? 


= 
‘A MINOR, EHP? 
WANT USO Lose 
OUR LICENSE,EH > 
ARE YO' CHIEF SMEAR AND AK 
Woes og /\\ AIMS TO GET 
HIM BACK” _4 1S WILD WOOGIE 
) ‘AND WE AIM TO 
KEEP HIM 
SOOTHEDY 


LONG HAIR A? 


AK cay STA i)» HAIR? 


TEEBO, WE 
(S MIGHTY GLAD ‘AH WUZZN'T 
YO'S BACK WIF KIDNAPPED? AH 
LEFT AH WANNA PLAY, 
FO! MONEY,” 


HELLO |CEBERGIA, HELLO ICEBERGIA, 
THIS |S AMERICA CALLING! THROUGH THE 
CO-OPERATION OF OUR GOVERNMENTS, WE 
PRESENT TODAY'S INTERCULTURAL 
BROADCAST FROM CENTRAL CITY! 


OUR SPEAKER AND moceae 


COMMENTATOR TODAY IS 
POLICE COMMISSIONER 


y CMON.4.. HURRY, 
HOU! 


WE'RE L. 


ICEBERGIANS... COMRADES IN 
A NEW ERA OF PEACE... WE HOPE 
YOULL JUDGE US BY WHAT YOU HEAR 
TODAY... FOR THIS MUSIC 15 THE 


BEST AMERICA HAS PRODUCED IN 
ITS ENTIRE HISTORY 


1 LATE? EES 
AVRYTHEENG 


vz, AND SO ICEBERGIANS DH OH? \ fie” y Pa 
WE MUST SIGN OFF,..TUNE GOT A AGONY HOUR Yi pao! PAID 6 
INTOMORROW FORA TALK AT CARNEGIE, SEE WHY EBOWVY WATE, YOU 
, ARE PROBABLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR A NEW WORLD WAR/AFTER 
THE ICEBERGIANS HEARD THAT, 
ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE? 
GET OU7, 


SO, YOU SEE,BOY, AH/M 
A BEATEN CAT, BUSTED FLAT HEY, TAILGATE, 
BACK ON THE RIVER — THAT! WAIT, WAIT 7 
WHERE 1M AT’... 


THEY BETTER NOW, THE MORAL 
PAY US OFF IN OF THIS STORY |S: 
AMERICAN COINS \F YOU HEYBOB 
¢ Le ONNA SKIDDELEVOOTY 

NOTE, THINGS'LL TURN OUT 
JES MELL-O-ROONY! 


Prince Waliant — Aan american Epic 


+) 
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CERRY 


What 
what 
Dolan 
TAXES ? BUT DIDN'T TIM SORRY, SPIRIT, 


MY ESTATE TAKE CARE OF BUT YOU MAY AS WELL 
THAT LAST MARCH 2? _4f KNOW IT..THE ESTATE YOUR 


= — 
BUT HOW? YOU'VE DID ITEVER 
BEEN HANDLING IT DOLAN/ 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
TO ALLTHE MONEY 2°, 


IS AN EXPENSIVE 
PASTIME 2? 


FATHER LEFT YOU HAS SHRUNK 


TO ALMOST NOTHING.” 


(THINK HOW 
‘SETTLED DOWN” 
YOULL BECOME,” 
HOW CAN I pe oe HELLO, 
CRIME P? COYLE WYLIE? 
—/ THIS/S ELLEN. YES, 
V say DoYoU STILL 
OWN THAT OFFICE 
«GOOD... 
ME FOR 


LUNCH TODAY? 


ME YOULL ALL SHUT 
UP FORA 


TENT 
‘AH! THERE YO! a ASS 


ARE, MIST SPIRIT? 
IN VIEW O'THE RISING 


ITs NOTA 
PASTIME! HE'S 
BEEN HELPING 

PEOPLE... YES, 
HELPING YOU 
AND 


MAN, OH MAN 


AH AM ALWAYS 
ARRIVIN’ ATTHE 


ROSIE LEE, .-AND WHAT IS MORE, EBONY 
DOES YO'MEAN WHITE... UNLESS YOU 
TOTELL ME THAT MOWEY \ MAKE SOMETHING 


YOUNG FOLKS GOT GALS., 


OLD FOLKS GOT GALS.. 
BIRDS GOT GALS... 


MAKE SOMETHIN’O’MAHSELF! 
HMM... WHA \TTER 
WIF BEIN’ASSISTANT 
TOTHE GREATEST 
EI 


THE WORMS AND 
THE ANTS.., 


ARE IN FINE 
CIRCUMSTANCE... 
BUT ME... 


J 
OIC... HMP Fs 
NPY THATS JESS 
WHAT ROSIE WOULD LIKE 
COURSE Ay DONT HAVE 
MUCH TALENT... 


WELL,THIS |S. 
MIGHTY GENEROUS 


OF YOU...ER 
WOW MUCH? 


WELL, HERE IT 
(5, SPIRIT... IT IS 
DINGY BLT COYLE 
SAYS WE CAN FIX 
a IT UP? 


NOT IF | CAN 7 SO BEGINS MY 
TOMORROW, ( HELP IT, YOU S STRUGGLE 


SPIRITS 


INA 
CAPITALISTIC. 
SQCIETY.” 


ACCURATE,..IF |IMMODEST / 
EXCEPT FORA SMALL 
PROPOSITION I HAVE’ 


AWD... SO, WHILE TLE 
SIT HERE EKING OUT A 
LIVING ASA PRIVATE EYE, 
aoe 4, THOSE TWO VULTURES 
WILL FIGHT OVER THE 
CARCASS... MEJ? 


/ = R.THE PRESENT 


‘TE! |S DUE TO DEFAULT 
ON HIS RENT! HE'LL BE OUT 
BY TOMORROW MORNING! 


q 
Neva THIS ISA TRAP! \F You KICK ME OUT 
AND TAKE THE OFFICE, YOU'LL BECOME 
SETTLED DOWN”.EASY PREY FOR ELLEN 
AND HER WEDDING PLANS? SHOULD YOU 
ESCAPE THAT... COYLE WYLIE WILL OWN 
YOU FINANCIALLY, AS SHE OWNS THIS 
BUILDING /,.. TSSK,TSSK, A FATE 
WORSE THAN DEATH? 


AH, 1 FOLLOW ?.. YOU 
WILL PAY ME $25,000 
IF 1 WILL HELP YOD 
CRACK THE CASE... 
THUS LIBERATING ME 
FROM ECONOMIC 
SLAVERY.” 
ITS ADEAL 4 


= 
I HAVE A CLIENT WHO |S 
NOW A BIG-NAME SONGWRITER. 
BEFORE HE HIT THE JACKPOT, HE 
WAS BILKED OUT OF ATUNE BY 
A SHYSTER WHO HOLDS THE 
COPYRIGHT.’ I'VE BEEN TRYING 
TO CRACK IT BUT THE CON-MAN / 
IS SMART... WANTS 75 GRAND, 4 
WHICH rae EASILY 


! GEE? Y/R RIGHT.” \/ ---PROMISES 
POOR WRITER 


7-Y SEE HE'S GOT W-..HMM,, DOESN'T 
WHAT SEEMS LIKE A I NEVER THOUGHT OF 


FEW PRINTED 


NOW LOOK HERE, 
I'M STUMPED, 
SONGS ON FILE 27 


SHAMUS... I'VE GOT 
THAT COPYRIGHT AND IF 
YOU TRY ANY FUNNY BUSINESS, 

TLL SEE THAT YOU LOSE 


4 


wee ee TTERS OF GOTTA HAND IT To 
DONT YELL AT \ PROTEST, EVASIVE YA? YR QUICK,SPIRITL 
ME... IT'S AIM. REPLIES... ITLL ILL TAKE THIS 
THAT'S DOING IT/ | GET HIM |5 YEARS, EVIDENCE TO 
HE'S AN OUTLAW... AT LEAST.27 HEADQUARTERS 
AINT IT AWFUL AT ONCE? 
TSK,TSK., 


fi ‘y 
OWLS 


MISTUH, WILL YOU 


|- THAT WAS THE NO,THANKS? JUST GET 
EASIEST CASE I'VE EVER ME THAT MONEY AND PUBLISH MAH 
CRACKED! “SAY, HOW ABOUT WElkeE SQUARE! SONG P11 


A PARTNERSHIP ?? 


T SEEM ODD 
E HIS WORK FOR A 


LEGITIMATE SETUR. JP HE HAS SO. 
PHONY” FEE... WHICH NEVER 
ENDS...MILKS HIM! 


= 
LIKE AH SAID... 


AH AM THE VICTIM 
O! BAD TIMING 27” 


NOW DON'T 
GET CATTY, ELLEN... 
IT'S JUST THE OLD LAW 
OF SURVIVAL AND 
SELECTIVE MATING.’ 


WHY, YOU LITTLE: 
VIXEN? YOU DOUBLE - 

CROSSED ME... YOU, 
YOU HAG. 


ECTVE 2. WHY Y HERE'S THE WHOLE 
HE WOULDN'T LOOK YEAR'S RENT IN ADVANCE, 
AT YOU TWICE, YOU BABE, AND IF YOU TRY TO 
HOME-WRECKER/ EVICT ME NOW, THERE'LL 
BE TROUBLE J? 


IF HE EVER NEEDS 
MONEY, HE/S WELCOME: 
Z\ TO SPLIT FEES ON A CASE 
WITH ME... I'M MAKING 
HIM ASLENT PARTNER 
IN THE FIRM 47 


BUT, EBONY \{ GOSH, ROS/E, I CAN'T GET HOW ABOUT YOUR BOSS, {GEES THAT'S A 
WHAT ABOUT YOUR IT PUBLISHED.? THE SPIRIT ? CAN'T HE INCLUDE MELL-O-ROONY 
IG : ITIN THIS WEEK'S. IDEA 4? 
SPIRIT SECTION? _ 
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LYRICS BY EBONY WHITE YEVERY LITTLE BUG” MUSIC BY 


C ASSISTED BY WiLL EISNER.) ©1947 BILL HARR 


——— 
SNUGG- LE AND SQUEEZE, OH, EV-RY LITT-LE BUG HAS A HON-EY TO HUG B 


SS a 


va iS 
YOU CAN SEE. THE  FI-RE FLy, DON’ HAFF T'CRY, HE 
wage © He mt wy 


HON-EY TO HUG BLT ME. AND EV-EN NO - AH, WHEN 


ROOM FOR TWO TO-GETH-ER. WORMS OR GERMS OR PA-CHY-DERMS LIVED IN TWOS ON ~ THE 
FRIENDLY TERMS. 


7 
SLUGS _ON SLOPES HAVE PLUR-AL HOPES, BUT I AM THE KING OF THE 
a er E 


(QUEEN) 


SING-D-LAR DOPES. OH, EV-RY LITT-LE BUG HASA HON-EY TO HUG Bur 


[sxx aS ee | 


ME. THE ME. éNp- 7 


THE DEPT. OF LOOSE ENDS (continued from page 1) 


EVRY LITTLE BUG 


to play up the “kid sidekick” angle in a slapstick way. Throughout 
1946, aided by the extremely cartooney layout help of Jack Spranger, 
he emphasized the fun part of crimefighting more than at any other 
point in the history of the series — or, for that matter, more than any 
time in his life’s work to date. The resulting emphasis on Ebony’s po- 
tential for ‘‘funny” situations is seen in retrospect as a weakness, but 
at the time it was an answer to specific demands from both the syndi- 
cate and newspaper editors, and Eisner met it with enthusiasm. 

The song Ev'ry Little Bug was not originally associated with Ebony. 
It had first been introduced in June 1946 in a story called “Poole’s 
Toadstool Facial Cream” (reprinted as “Beauty” in Kitchen Spirit no. 
24), That episode was also the first of many, many tributes to actress 
Lauren Bacall, for whom he seemed to have an above-average fondness, 
Bacall had hit the screen in To Have and Have Not in 1945. In addition 
to her co-star, Humphrey Bogart, the film also featured a short but 
memorable part played by singer-songwriter Hoagy Carmichael. It was 
Hoagy’s first role as an actor, and he played the sympathetic slow-talk- 
ing Cricket, who cared for Bacall as a pal and played the piano most of 
the time he was on camera. 

To Have and Have Not was itself a remake of a previous Humphrey 
Bogart movie, Casablanca. In that version, it was Bogart who palled 
around with the piano player, a part played to perfection by Dooley 
Wilson. Wilson’s character was, of course, Sam, the man who was told 
to “play it,” “it” being the song As Time Goes By. 

When Will Eisner fell in love with the image of Lauren Bacall, he 
brought her friend Hoagy along for the ride, but instead of making his 
name a play on Cricket, he called the character Gam, after Sam, and he 
even had someone say, “‘Play it, Gam, play it.” But the song the Car- 


michael clone played was neither Hong Kong Blues from To Have and 
Have Not or As Time Goes By from Casablanca, What Gam played was 
“Evvy li'l ol bug got a baby t’hug... but me, as yew can see... evvy little 
bug got a baby thug... but me, I got a goon to spoon.” 

Meanwhile, in real life, a guy named Bill Harr, whom Will had met 
during the war when they were both stationed at the Pentagon as jour- 
nalists, showed up in New York City. It seems that Harr had aspirations 
to become a songwriter and he had gravitated to the Big Apple in pur- 
suit of that goal. Once in town, he looked up his old army pal, Will, 
and thus was born their brief collaboration as songwriters. 


CF Murmansk ED may, Toned Pind 

Manny (below) a Ga 
and Gam ay Sree 
croon that 


better 
a 


‘om for tru _0- goth et. 


Ss <a 


The lyrics to Ev’ry Little Bug had been kicking around in the Spirit 
Section for quite a while by this time. Gam came up with a few more 
lines before disappearing from the series forever. He was in turn suc- 
ceeded by a black tapdancer named Bucken Wing who seemed to show 
up when least expected and run a few verses by. An Italian jeweller 
named Pop Parelli was heard to mumble an improvised refrain, and ev- 
en Murmansk Manny, a Russian heavyweight, had his own version of 
the song. 

Finally, Will dusted off the old ‘Ebony as musician schtick” he had 
been bequeathed by Manly Wade Wellman and got down to the serious 
business of presenting the song to his audience. “Bebop,” introducing 
Li’l Teebo the ace 88 man, was the connective link, and it was prompt- 
ly followed by “Ev’ry Li’l Bug” (April 27, 1947), in which Ebony got 
the unseen Bill Harr to compose a melody and a simplified form of the 
song’s sheet music appeared on the last page of the story. 


18 ..continued on page 63 
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Joe Kubert, who began his professional 
career when he was only twelve, has 
worked for many comics companies and 
drawn many characters, including Tor, 
Hawkman, Sgt. Rock and Tarzan. He cur- 
rently operates The Joe Kubert School of 
Cartoon and Graphic Art in Dover, New 
Jersey. Will Eisner interviewed Kubert at 
New York's Princeton Club on August 3, 
1982. 

EISNER: Okay, Joe, let’s talk about work, 
style, philosophy and a little background, 
okay? 

KUBERT: My shaking my head doesn’t 
come through? 

EISNER: Joe just shook his head, nod- 
ding vigorously. Let’s keep it casual; the 
kind of conversation we would have had 
back in our studio in Tudor City. Remem- 
ber Tudor City? You joined us about 
1941 I think. 

KUBERT: I was going from junior high 
school into The High School of Music 
and Art in New York. I think I was not 
quite twelve years old at the time. My 
first job was up at your place during sum- 
mer vacation. I was hired to sweep floors, 
erase the art pages, whiting out and clean- 


ing up on Chuck Cuidera’s work and so on. 


EISNER: Do you remember who was in 
the shop at that time? 

KUBERT: Tex Blaisdell was there, Nick 
Viscardi... Dave Berg had just started do- 
ing... 

EISNER: ...Blackhawk. 

KUBERT: Yes. And he was doing a back- 
up piece in the Spirit comic. My first big 
thrill was that on the bottom quarter of a 
back page I was permitted to do a short 


strip. I remember that it was almost the 
end of the summer. It was just great! 
[chuckle] 

EISNER: And there was Chuck Mazoujia 
and Bob Powell was doing Mr. Mystic. He 
was there until the war. 

KUBERT: That’s right. And Lady Luck 
was done by Nick Viscardi. 

EISNER: Yeah, Nick came in to replace 
Chuck Mazoujian who left. Then Tex 
Blaisdell joined us after awhile. 
KUBERT: Tex and I used to play hand- 
ball during lunch. I don’t recall exactly 
what his job was. 

EISNER: He was doing humor stuff... 
very funny! Hmmm... as time goes on my 
memory of the details of the shop gets 
less reliable. 

KUBERT: Tex is now working at my 
school as an instructor. 

EISNER: That’s the Joe Kubert School 
in Dover. I want to get that in. There’s 
something of a gap between us in years. 
When you were with the Will Eisner stu- 
dio I was twice your age. But now I’m 
only 20% older! [laughter] You’re aging 
more rapidly than I am! [laughter] Let’s 
talk about where comic art is going and 
where we’ve seen it go over the years. 
What was the first feature you handled 
after leaving my shop? 


KUBERT: The very first strip I did was 
for the Holyoke Publishing Company if I 
remember correctly. The guy I sold my 
work to was named Temerson. 

EISNER: Temerson had no teeth! 
KUBERT: That’s right! [laughter] 
EISNER: I remember he was always chew- 


ing on little bits of paper... “gumming,” I 
should say! 

KUBERT: Temerson hired me to do a 
strip called Voltan. That’s while I was 
still in high school. 

EISNER: What do you think has happen- 
ed to the field? 

KUBERT: Well, I believe the biggest 
change to take place in the past two or 
three years is our audience. Our reader 
thirty or forty years ago was a cross sec- 
tion of the general population. That is, 
most of our material was sold at news- 
stands and most people had access to 
those newsstands or candy stores. The 
kind of material we were doing then was 
of a general nature to satisfy and be of in- 
terest to that kind of audience. As you 
well know, our audience today is heavily 
fan-oriented. Not too long ago —within 
the last ten years— if you got a very voci- 
ferous letter from a fan and followed his 
suggestions, you knew that sales were go- 
ing to drop. The fans were in the minori- 
ty. So, whether fans liked or disliked ma- 
terial really bore very little relationship 
to what a general audience would accept. 
EISNER: What do you think the artwork 
was then? Was the drawing style different 
then and today? Do you sense a great dif- 
ference in art? 


KUBERT: Oh yes. I think you can see 
that by looking at any of today’s comic 
books. Most of the people who got into 
the comic books years ago really didn’t 
have any intention of being comic book 
artists or cartoonists. Their backgrounds 
were classical art or fine arts. That is, 
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position and so forth to begin with. 
EISNER: Can you remember any one 
artist, in particular, who fits that? 
KUBERT: Heck... well, yourself, for one. 
EISNER: I wasn’t really interested in be- 
ing an illustrator. I guess I tried, at one 
point, to be one. But do you say that 
these men thought of themselves as illus- 
trators? 

KUBERT: I would think so, yes. Men 
like Reed Crandall. Another would be 
Lou Fine, whose work was very much in 
a classic mold. They were extremely tal- 
ented people who were able to apply 
their abilities as artists for what I think is 
the first aim of the cartoonist: to tell a 
story. Story, dramatics, emotion... They 
were artists first, who were trying to tell 
asimple story with pictures. 

EISNER: As illustrators they weren’t par- 
ticularly concerned with the story? 
KUBERT: Years ago the cartoonist came 
into this business with a more-or-less clas- 
sic art background and an ability to just 
plain draw. I still think we must all start 
from that base. Comic book artists today 
—the young cartoonist in comics today 
who are looked upon by many fans as be- 
ing absolutely terrific— I find are techni- 
cally inept to some degree. They have 
acquired their basic abilities from other 
comic book artists. However, what they 
do have is a fervor and deep involyement 
with comics, and that fire comes across. 

I think the majority of the guys who did 
comic books years ago approached it as a 
job. 

EISNER: Asa business. You mean they 
were shoemakers. Good shoemakers, but 
shoemakers. 

KUBERT: Well, that was at a time when 
money was very hard to come by. The 
end of the depression. 

EISNER: Understandable... Years ago 
when I referred to comics as my “medi- 
um,” they’d laugh at me. They said, “Will, 
you're putting on airs. It’s just a good way 
to make a living.” A lot of them left when 
the money diminished. I know that Fred 
Guardineer left comics to become a mail- 
man because he said, “I don’t think I can 
make as much money in comics as I can 
being a letter carrier.” He may have gone 
on to become a great cartoonist. I thought 
he was very good at the time. So, you 

say today the artists, the cartoonists, are 
more enthusiastic? 

KUBERT: They’re much more emotional- 
ly involved with what they’re doing. That 
is also because many of these new artists 
come from the fan population themselves. 
They started as fans, doing illustrations 
for the fanzines, then... 

EISNER: Like Richard Corben. 

KUBERT: That’s right. The young car- 
toonists today are doing it for the same 
reason people are coming to my school, 
for example, because cartooning becomes 
a compulsion. It’s not just something 
they’re doing for the dough. It’s some- 
thing that they’re doing because they 


must. It’s a... 

EISNER: Commitment. 

KUBERT: Absolutely. 

EISNER: I want to pursue that. I think 
it’s very important because it’s there 
where philosophies become functional. 
That’s the heart of this conversation. 
You’ve made an impact on the medium. 
‘There are a whole bunch of people who 
have made a contribution and you’re one 
of them. Let’s talk about what you did. 
What was your first main feature, your 
first really big. 

KUBERT: I think that would have to be 
Hawkman, M.C. Gaines was the publisher. 


Golden-Age Hawkman by Kubert (1947) 


EISNER: That was Charlie Gaines —Bill’s 
father. This was after Temerson. [chuckle] 
KUBERT: Not too long after, but after. 
EISNER: You did the entire feature your- 
self? Who wrote it? 

KUBERT: I think Bob Kanigher wrote 
some of them. Another outstanding writer 
who did many of the Hawkman scripts 
was Gardner Fox. He’s not been in the 
field for years, but he had done a tremen- 
dous amount of work for DC. He worked 
for Julie Schwartz. 

EISNER: Did Hawkman go from Charlie 
Gaines to DC or did it stay with Bill 
Gaines when Charlie died? 

KUBERT: | think that all the comic 
books that Bill’s father was publishing 
were sold to DC. His titles included Green 
Lantern, The Flash... 

EISNER: I see. So you began doing Hawk- 
man. 

KUBERT: Hawkman, Flash, Sargon, Vigi- 
lante. In the years that I’ve been working 
there were many. When you went into 

the army I was also lucky enough to get 
to ink Lou Fine’s pencils when he was do- 
ing The Spirit in your absence. 

EISNER: Is that right! 

KUBERT: I had to commute to Stamford, 
Connecticut while I was on summer vaca- 
tion from high school. That was another 
summer vacation job, several years after 
Tudor City. I was inking Lou’s stuff. 
EISNER: Joe, did I ever check your work- 
ing papers? [chortle] 


KUBERT: I never submitted them, so I 
doubt if you checked them. 

EISNER: Oh boy! [chuckle] So you 
worked closely with Lou? You inked on 
Lou’s pencils? I know it was probably a 
joy to work on his penciling. 

KUBERT: It was a revelation! 


EISNER: You always felt like you were 
ruining it, didn’t you? [chuckle] 
KUBERT: That’s correct. He always used 
a hard pencil and never seemed to use an 
eraser. 

EISNER: You know, he used a mechani- 
cal pencil. He used HB Scripto. So did I, 
for years, too. 

KUBERT: Did you really? I never had the 
opportunity to see your pencils. 

EISNER: The reason is that a Scripto 
lead lasts a hell of a lot longer than a regu- 
lar pencil. And it doesn’t need sharpening. 


KUBERT: [guffaw] Alex Kotzky was 
working up there at the same time. We 
were both inking Lou’s stuff. And there 
were others... 

EISNER: Oh, probably Robin King... 
There was a whole bunch of guys up there. 
It was the Gurley Building in Stamford 
where “Busy” Arnold operated my maga- 
zine and his magazines while I was in the 
army. 

KUBERT: Incidentally, the first time I 
ate unkosher food was in Stamford. 
EISNER: Nonkosher? [laughter] No kid- 
ding? 

KUBERT: Across the street there was a 
small delicatessen... 

EISNER: Do you remember much about 
working with Lou? He was a remote kind 
of fellow. 

KUBERT: I never heard his voice raised 
in anger in all the time I worked there. I 
was just a kid, and I’m sure that I loused 
up more things than I did correctly. But 
I never heard one word of disparagement 
or complaint. [chuckle] And he was a 
weight lifter, you know. He could handle 
himself. 

EISNER: He lifted weights because of 
his “game” leg. He had to do that. He 
was a quiet fellow and if he ever had any 
annoyances he never commented about it. 
He only showed it very quietly. I could 
sense an annoyance. He would be annoy- 
ed if I made a criticism of his panels and 
layout. But I was always obsessed with 
composition and the story telling and so 
forth. His obsession was rendering and 
technique and style. 

KUBERT: Well, you knew him far better 
than I did. I only remember that he was 
very quiet and very nice... friendly... and 
he would never push. If you had a questi- 
on he’d answer it. He was always willing 
to help you in any way he could, which I 
think is the best way to teach. 

EISNER: Well, that was one thing I do re- 
call about you when you worked at the 
shop. You always asked questions. [chuck- 
le] So, how long did you work on his 
stuff? 
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Dinosaur Fighter: Kubert created Tor in 1953 as a 3-D comic, later resurrecting the feature for DC in 1975 and Sojourn in 1977. (right) 


KUBERT: Just one summer. I commuted 
from Brooklyn to Connecticut five days 
a week. I never stayed over, My mother 
always insisted I get home. 
EISNER: Let’s go back to Hawkman and 
the other features that led you to DC 
where you remained for a while. That was, 
I guess, your major client. 
KUBERT: Well, there were many other 
publishers before I finally got to DC, the 
top of the line. 
EISNER: Was that after the war? 
KUBERT: Yes, or shortly before the war 
was over. There were about twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight comic book publishers in 
business. As a matter of fact, anybody 
who owned a closet could open a publish- 
ing office and was called a publisher. 
[chuckle] And I found myself working 
for a good number of these places while 
still going to high school. I’m loathe to ad- 
mit it but I attended Music and Art High 
on my own schedule of two days a week 
because on the other three days my bud- 
dy Norman and I were haunting every 
publisher on the island of Manhattan. 
EISNER: Norman who? 
KUBERT: Norman Maurer. Norman was 
my partner when we published the 3-D 
comics. We were in business with the St. 
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John Publishing Company. 

EISNER: What happened to Maurer? 
KUBERT: Maurer is now a movie produ- 
cer, in animation writing and creating at 
Hanna-Barbera. He’s developed a lot of 
properties for them and is doing very well 
out in California, He married one of the 
daughters of the Three Stooges during 
World War II. Moe Howard was his father- 
in-law. I was there for the wedding. 
EISNER: Ha! Really? 

KUBERT: This was a rich, yeasty time, 
when comic books really instilled the 
kind of love that I have for this cartoon 
business. Norman went off on a differ- 
ent track. At that time I was starting to 
do more of the superhero adventure 
kind of stuff. Norman was into the type 
of simple illustration that Charlie Biro 
was doing, and went to work for him— 
almost half-humorous, half-serious stuff. 
So we sort of separated at that point. 

We both went into partnership when I 
got out of the army, which was about 
1952 or 53. 

EISNER: You were in Korea overseas? 


KUBERT: It was during the Korean War, 
but I was sent to Germany. They got 
loused up in their sense of direction. 
[laughter] 

EISNER: Thank goodness! I visited Korea 
in °55 and it wasn’t nice. Germany was 
better duty. So, Maurer was an artist then. 
I remember Biro’s work. It was much 
more fragile. It wasn’t superhero. It was 
crime and gangster stories. 

KUBERT: It was a different style than 
my own preference. 

EISNER: Bob Wood and Charlie Biro, 
right? 

KUBERT: Right. Bob was the writer. 
Charlie Biro was also a writer, but more 
the artist. 
EISNER: I remember Biro being a big, 
handsome, wonderful-looking fellow. 


KUBERT: That’s right. Eventually, Char- 
lie and Bob were responsible for that en- 
tire empire —and it was an empire— 
Crime Does Not Pay, Daredevil, Boy Com- 
ies, a whole slew of stuff that was very 
successful for the boys and for Ley Glea- 
son, the publisher. 

EISNER: They weren’t publishing them- 
selves, you mean. They were supplying 
the entire contents of a book... they were 
packaging? 

KUBERT: They were packaging and 
they had a piece of the action. And then 
that whole empire crumbled for one rea- 
son or another. I have some knowledge 
of the story, but it’s like second or third 
hand... But he went into TV production. 
EISNER: Who did? Charlie Biro? 


KUBERT: Yes. Charlie wound up in TV, 
in graphics, and held a kind of lower ech- 
elon position, from what I’ve been told, 
and eventually died. 


EISNER: Yeah, he did die young. So, 
Maurer went off to Hollywood, so to 
speak, and in a different direction. Now 
you mentioned something that was very 
interesting to me. You talked about the 
characters you did as “‘superheroes.”” 
They didn’t call them superheroes then; 
they called them “costume characters” 
at our studio. Is that what they called 
them? Do you remember that? 
KUBERT: Adventure stuff. 


EISNER: They were called adventure 
stuff too, yeah. I was trying to remember 
because the term superhero didn’t exist 
until recent years. I believe they called it 
costume characters because that was a 
problem I had with Busy Arnold and the 
Register & Tribune Syndicate. They want- 
ed me to make The Spirit a costume char- 
acter. That’s why he had a mask and 
wore gloves. 

KUBERT: That was your concession? 
[chuckle] 


EISNER: I didn’t want to, but, frankly, 
it was too good a deal to screw up so I 
gave in. I remember Busy Arnold, my 
partner, was on the phone asking, “Does 
he have a costume?” And I said, “Yes, he 
has gloves and a mask.” “That’s a cos- 
tume?” Amold said. The superhero or 
heroic type of costume was beginning to 
be a kind of specialization with you then. 
Can you carry me up to, say, the middle 
1950's? 


KUBERT: Let me think back a second. 
Everyone who got into cartooning at the 


time that I started usually selected a mod- 


el as a guide for his work. That is, some- 
body whose work they felt gave them the 


kind of kick that they would like to intro- 


duce into their own work. The three guys 
that were the most outstanding in syndi- 
cation, as you well know, were Milton 
Caniff, Alex Raymond and Hal Foster. 
Those three probably sired more cartoon- 


ists, unintentionally, than any other 
group in the history of cartooning and 
comics. 

EISNER: Oh yeah. They were the three 
most watched. The “influencers.” 
KUBERT: That’s right. Norman and 
Biro’s work gravitated toward Caniff’s 
style, I was more influenced by Raymond 
and Foster. That was the separation of 
our work, And that happened to almost 
every novice that came into the business. 
We would try to emulate our “‘model,” 
the one whose work we liked and ad- 
mired, much like the current crop of 
comic book artists look to their comic 
book artist heroes. 


EISNER: That’s very important because 
after the early 50’s I lost contact with 
the field of entertainment comics. You 
remained in contact with the work of the 
artists of the time more often than I. 
KUBERT: You were several levels be- 
yond us. 

EISNER: Well, not really. I was working 
ina different world, doing different 
things. 

KUBERT: I’m talking about guys who 
were trying to secure a foothold, trying 
to get started. Before I went into the ar- 
my, I was a single guy, loving the work. 
But as soon as I finished a job and gota 
check for it I would sort of “retire” and 
“regroup.” But I never really stopped 
drawing.I always drew during the hiatus, 
but it was for myself. That was when I 
tried putting ideas together for a syndi- 
cated strip; a strip of my own, to write 
and draw. 

EISNER: So to you too, really, it was a 
skill; a professional skill. 

KUBERT: Yes. Hopefully I was acquir- 
ing the technical skill all along, but I 
would always be trying to do what I 
really wanted to do. 

EISNER: Which was? 

KUBERT: To create a strip. To create 
something over which I’d have complete 
control, something that would really go. 
To take the kind of step that you had al- 
ready taken. What I meant before when 
I said that you were way beyond us was 
in this regard. When we talk about work- 
for-hire, that’s exactly what we were do- 
ing. We all came from that condition 
where we did the work. The idea of 
acquiring rights or obtaining ownership 
didn’t even dawn on us because we were 
so grateful that somebody would even 
buy our stuff, that somebody would 
actually publish it. I felt that when they 
bought my artwork, they bought every- 
thing. As I said, we were just trying to 
get a toehold, a way, a means whereby 
those things that we dreamed about 
could finally be gained. But how do you 
do that? How do you get to that point? 
You do it by taking any job that comes 
along so that when an opportunity 
arrives you're in a position to take advan- 
tage of it. 
EISNER: Well, that’s a very important 23 
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insight into what the artist was thinking, 
where they came from and how they 
worked. Would you think it fair to say 
that between the 50’s and middle 60’s 
the artists working in comic books never 
thought or never even had a hope that 
they’d go beyond comic books? 
KUBERT: Generally speaking, yes. But 
“never had a hope?” No... 


EISNER: The guys who were doing daily 
strips thought of themselves as being en- 
tertainers. 

KUBERT: I guess so. You were in that 
category. 

EISNER: I didn’t quite see it that way. 1 
equated what I did rather to developing 
new applications of the medium. I was 
more enterprising than most at that time, 
perhaps. 

KUBERT: You were perhaps more far- 
seeing. 

EISNER: Well, I’ll admit that I thought 
always in terms of the fact that, for me, 
this was a kind of literary form, for want 
of a better description. I call it an art 
form —actually a medium— that had far 
more dignity and far more structure 
than it was getting credit for. So, I did 
not think of myself as an entertainer. 
KUBERT: I think you felt that way be- 
cause you had control of the writing. 
Most of the people who were artists were 
completely and totally divorced from 
the writing aspects of a comic book 
script. They were hired strictly as an art- 
ist and should they venture to step out 
of their “limitation” as artist and try to 
change the script they were jumped on. 
You were not allowed... 


EISNER: Was that how it was, say, at 
DC or at Martin Goodman’s place? 
KUBERT: Oh, most definitely! With 
90% of the working cartoonists. 
EISNER: That was common to all the 
publishing houses at the time? 
KUBERT: Until an artist rose to a level 
where he was accepted by the editor as 
intelligent enough to actually put words 
together. Finally, the editor would say 
to him, “Well, if you have a problem, 
you can add a panel. Never change the 
words, but if you feel that you can’t tell 
the story well within the prescribed 
script, maybe you can add a panel.” 


EISNER: Well then, that had an effect 
on the growth and development of the 
art. 

KUBERT: Oh, no question.I£ you had 
some imput into the story, you felt that 
you could benefit the final results. That 
is what we were striving for. We wanted 
to be able to participate in the portrayal 
of a story by more than just drawing pic- 
tures to words. Many of us were working 
on scripts that we thought were terrible, 
absolutely awful. But that was the last 
thing we would tell an editor. That was 
like yelling sour grapes. And, besides, it 
wasn’t too difficult to find an immediate 
replacement who wouldn’t complain 
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Initial Sketches: The very first drawings of Hawkman and Hawkgirl by Kubert while collaborating with DC editor Julie Schwartz and writer Gardner Fox on The Brave and the Bold No. 34. 


about the script. The situation today is 
completely different. As a matter of fact, 
Jenette Kahn up at DC pushes for teams 
of an artist, writer and editor to work 
together. Suggestions are invited from 
one and all so that the results will reflect 
the best creative efforts available. This 
team effort results in the most successful 
publications. The books that are selling 
the best today are a result of a writer and 
an artist and an editor getting together, 


discussing what they’re going to do; each 
participating, each contributing to the 
whole. After initial discussions, a script is 
written. The script is sent to the editor 
who checks and edits the script and then 
sends it to the artist. If the artist has any 
problems or any questions he can then 
get back to the editor or to the writer or 
ask for another get-together so that what- 
ever he does as far as drawing is concern- 
ed will result in the best possible job. 


EISNER; So what you're saying, actually, 
is that today’s comic book artist may not 
necessarily be more intelligent or more 
intellectual or more feeling than the art- 
ist between the 50’s and 60’s, but the 
fact is that the guy in the 50’s or 60's was 
inhibited. He never had the opportunity 
to do any thinking? 

KUBERT: That is correct. You know, 
Will, I think we are making some cogent 
points here. 


EISNER: These are important to cover, 
don’t you agree, because as far as I’m 
concerned, it is critical to our growth 
that we understand the medium we’re 
working with. In the process we must 
understand how we feel about what we 
do. 

KUBERT: What you’re doing in this ser- 
ies of interviews I think is valuable. 
EISNER: Well, I hope so, because I ex- 
pect to continue pushing at the limita- 


tions of this medium. Let’s talk about 
style and technique in the way you work. 
How dependent have you been on pho- 
tography or photographic reference? 
KUBERT: I think that when I began I 
depended on it very little and I’m afraid 
my work showed it. [chortle] 

EISNER: How did you come to use pho- 
tography? 

KUBERT: I came to realize that it was 
much more important than I first imag- 
ined. Not for copying so much to use as 
a swipe, but to use it as reference. 
EISNER: So you limit its use to refer- 
ence. All right, let’s talk about that be- 
cause it’s a use of technology that has to 
do with style and working habits. There 
are cartoonists —comic book artists— 
who depend heavily on photographs. I 
know one team whose members go out 
and take photos of scenes that they’re 
going to employ in a particular sequence. 
‘They go so far as to bring the photos 
back to the studio and sometimes go so 
far as to xerox or trace them. Some use 
photography of people in action as mod- 
els, the way a painter uses a live model. 
Do you know of anyone currently pro- 
ducing who does this on a major scale? 
KUBERT: I don’t really. As far as ’m 
concerned, the difference between a 
piece of reference and a swipe is this: 

a swipe you use whole. That is, you you 
use an illo or a photograph and copy it 
exactly. I do very little of that, even to- 
day. What I strive for is an emotional ef- 
fect. Unless I really understand that 
which I’m working on —for instance, if 
I’m doing animals— Ill get as many pho- 
tos as I can, go down to the zoo, get a 
sense of what the animal is like, the way 
it acts, the way it moves, its expressions, 
etc. Each animal has a distinct expression, 
depending on particular conditions. If I 
can “feel” that, I can draw the animal 
without any swipes at all. I think it also 
gives animation and life to the drawing 
that using swipes doesn’t achieve. 
EISNER: Was that true also when you 
did Tales of the Green Berets? 
KUBERT: Yes, to a great extent. 
EISNER: There, I would imagine, you’d 
be using a lot of photography... 
KUBERT: Robin Moore supplied me 
with at'least 1500 stills that he had taken 
when he was with the Special Forces in 
Viet Nam. What I did was use those as 
references, rather than swipes. The pho- 
tographs he gave me were tremendous be- 
cause they showed hundreds of soldiers 
and uniforms and cities and so forth. 
Hundreds of them. All the varieties of 
subjects I'd need. It would do things for 
me just what I’m describing to you. It 
would allow me to get to know these 
things from photographs as if I was actu- 
ally there. 

EISNER: Personally, I happen to agree 
with you. But with my work it’s just the 
opposite. I use references less and less as 
time goes on. I have a different purpose 25 
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insight into what the artist was thinking, 
where they came from and how they 
worked. Would you think it fair to say 
that between the 50’s and middle 60’s 
the artists working in comic books never 
thought or never even had a hope that 
they’d go beyond comic books? 
KUBERT: Generally speaking, yes. But 
“never had a hope?” No... 


EISNER: The guys who were doing daily 
strips thought of themselves as being en- 
tertainers. 

KUBERT: I guess so. You were in that 
category. 

EISNER: I didn’t quite see it that way. I 
equated what I did rather to developing 
new applications of the medium. I was 
more enterprising than most at that time, 
perhaps. 

KUBERT: You were perhaps more far- 
seeing. 

EISNER: Well, I’ll admit that I thought 
always in terms of the fact that, for me, 
this was a kind of literary form, for want 
of a better description. I call it an art 
form —actually a medium— that had far 
more dignity and far more structure 
than it was getting credit for. So, I did 
not think of myself as an entertainer. 
KUBERT: I think you felt that way be- 
cause you had control of the writing. 
Most of the people who were artists were 
completely and totally divorced from 
the writing aspects of a comic book 
script. They were hired strictly as an art- 
ist and should they venture to step out 
of their “limitation” as artist and try to 
change the script they were jumped on. 
You were not allowed... 


EISNER: Was that how it was, say, at 
DC or at Martin Goodman’s place? 
KUBERT: Oh, most definitely! With 
90% of the working cartoonists. 
EISNER: That was common to all the 
publishing houses at the time? 
KUBERT: Until an artist rose to a level 
where he was accepted by the editor as. 
intelligent enough to actually put words 
together. Finally, the editor would say 
to him, “Well, if you have a problem, 
you can add a panel. Never change the 
words, but if you feel that you can’t tell 
the story well within the prescribed 
script, maybe you can add a panel.” 


EISNER: Well then, that had an effect 
on the growth and development of the 
art. 

KUBERT: Oh, no question.If you had 
some imput into the story, you felt that 
you could benefit the final results. That 
is what we were striving for. We wanted 
to be able to participate in the portrayal 
of a story by more than just drawing pic- 
tures to words. Many of us were working 
on scripts that we thought were terrible, 
absolutely awful. But that was the last 
thing we would tell an editor. That was 
like yelling sour grapes. And, besides, it 
wasn’t too difficult to find an immediate 
replacement who wouldn’t complain 
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Initial Sketches: The very first drawings of Hawkman and Hawkgirl by Kubert while collabora 


about the script. The situation today is 
completely different. As a matter of fact, 
Jenette Kahn up at DC pushes for teams 
of an artist, writer and editor to work 
together. Suggestions are invited from 
one and all so that the results will reflect 
the best creative efforts available. This 
team effort results in the most successful 
publications. The books that are selling 
the best today are a result of a writer and 
an artist and an editor getting together, 


discussing what they’re going to do; each 
participating, each contributing to the 
whole. After initial discussions, a script is 
written. The script is sent to the editor 
who checks and edits the script and then 
sends it to the artist. If the artist has any 
problems or any questions he can then 
get back to the editor or to the writer or 
ask for another get-together so that what- 
ever he does as far as drawing is concern- 
ed will result in the best possible job. 


EISNER: So what you're saying, actually, 
is that today’s comic book artist may not 
necessarily be more intelligent or more 
intellectual or more feeling than the art- 
ist between the 50’s and 60’s, but the 
fact is that the guy in the 50’s or 60’s was 
inhibited. He never had the opportunity 
to do any thinking? 

KUBERT: That is correct. You know, 
Will, I think we are making some cogent 
points here. 


ing with DC editor Julie Schwartz and writer Gardner Fox on The Brave and the Bold No. 34. 


EISNER: These are important to cover, 
don’t you agree, because as far as I’m 
concerned, it is critical to our growth 
that we understand the medium we’re 
working with. In the process we must 
understand how we feel about what we 
do. 

KUBERT: What you're doing in this ser- 
ies of interviews I think is valuable. 
EISNER: Well, I hope so, because I ex- 
pect to continue pushing at the limita- 


tions of this medium. Let’s talk about 
style and technique in the way you work. 
How dependent have you been on pho- 
tography or photographic reference? 
KUBERT: I think that when I began I 
depended on it very little and I’m afraid 
my work showed it. [chortle] 

EISNER: How did you come to use pho- 
tography? 

KUBERT: I came to realize that it was 
much more important than I first imag- 
ined. Not for copying so much to use as 
a swipe, but to use it as reference. 
EISNER: So you limit its use to refer- 
ence. All right, let’s talk about that be- 
cause it’s a use of technology that has to 
do with style and working habits. There 
are cartoonists —comic book artists— 
who depend heavily on photographs. I 
know one team whose members go out 
and take photos of scenes that they’re 
going to employ in a particular sequence. 
They go so far as to bring the photos 
back to the studio and sometimes go so 
far as to xerox or trace them. Some use 
photography of people in action as mod- 
els, the way a painter uses a live model. 
Do you know of anyone currently pro- 
ducing who does this on a major scale? 


KUBERT: I don’t really. As far as I’m 
concerned, the difference between a 
piece of reference and a swipe is this: 

a swipe you use whole. That is, you you 
use an illo or a photograph and copy it 
exactly. I do very little of that, even to- 
day. What I strive for is an emotional ef- 
fect. Unless I really understand that 
which I’m working on —for instance, if 
I’m doing animals— I'll get as many pho- 
tos as I can, go down to the zoo, get a 
sense of what the animal is like, the way 
it acts, the way it moves, its expressions, 
etc. Each animal has a distinct expression, 
depending on particular conditions. If I 
can “feel” that, I can draw the animal 
without any swipes at all. I think it also 
gives animation and life to the drawing 
that using swipes doesn’t achieve. 
EISNER: Was that true also when you 
did Tales of the Green Berets? 
KUBERT: Yes, toa great extent. 
EISNER: There, I would imagine, you’d 
be using a lot of photography... 
KUBERT: Robin Moore supplied me 
with at'least 1500 stills that he had taken 
when he was with the Special Forces in 
Viet Nam. What I did was use those as 
references, rather than swipes. The pho- 
tographs he gave me were tremendous be- 
cause they showed hundreds of soldiers 
and uniforms and cities and so forth. 
Hundreds of them. All the varieties of 
subjects I'd need. It would do things for 
me just what I’m describing to you. It 
would allow me to get to know these 
things from photographs as if I was actu- 
ally there. 

EISNER: Personally, I happen to agree 
with you. But with my work it’s just the 
opposite. I use references less and less as 
time goes on. I have a different purpose 25 
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in mind. You're concerned with techni- 
cal accuracy. 

KUBERT: Oh, yes. Absolutely. Especial- 
ly in the war stuff. It was necessary that 
I draw a tank that looks like a tank! A 
particular, specific tank. If I’m going to 
draw a jeep, well, you know from the 
stuff you’ve done for the army manuals, 
Will, and your PS magazine, that you 
can animate a jeep or a tank and can ex- 
aggerate the hell out of it, but unless 
you have an accurate picture to work 
from, one that incorporates all the nuts 
and bolts and guns, it’s just not going to 
look right. 

EISNER: So, anyway, you have a fairly 
large reference file. You told me once 
that you had an enormous one that some- 
body gave you. What’s that story? 


KUBERT: When Carmine Infantino be- 
came publisher of DC ten or twelve 
years ago, he thought at that time that 
his executive position would preclude 
any time for drawing, so he decided to 
get rid of all his equipment, He hada 
file he had accumulated over the years 
as a cartoonist, his drawing table, his 
lamp, his taboret. He said that he was 
going to sell everything. It was taking up 
a lot of room in his apartment and he 
wasn’t using it anymore. He asked if I’d 
be interested in buying it. My friendship 
with Carmine goes way back. He was 
working on The Flash when I was doing 
Hawkman. 

EISNER: Ahh. That was pretty far back. 
KUBERT: I said, “Look, Carmine. You 
put it up for sale. Whatever anybody else 


will offer you, don’t sell it to them. I'll 
pay you.” That’s how I came to acquire 
his file material. 

EISNER: It was an enornrous file? 
KUBERT: Yes. They’re very helpful, 
really. Instead of having to go through an 
entire encyclopedia, everything is categor- 
ized and cataloged. 

EISNER: Well, your features always seem 
to involve technical accuracy. What was 
the last major feature that you did? When 
did you do Tarzan? 

KUBERT: Within the last seven years. 
EISNER: That recently! Let’s go earlier 
than that. Let’s say in the 60’s. What oc- 
cupied you the most then? 

KUBERT: That’s when I was doing Tales 
of the Green Berets, the syndicated strip. 
EISNER: Through the 60’s? 
KUBERT: About three years in the 61 


EISNER: Robin Moore wrote the daily 
strips for you, didn’t he? 

KUBERT: No, not really. Jerry Capp 
was writing the strip. 

EISNER: I was under the impression that 
for the most part it wasn’t until recent 
years that you wrote any of your own 
stuff, but now you tell me that you did. 
KUBERT: I'd been writing Tor when I 
got out of the army, which was back in 
the early 50's. 

EISNER: Oh, you began writing then? 
Very good! 

KUBERT: Then I was offered editorial 
reins at DC. When Carmine took over the 
publishing in 1968, he asked me to come 
in. I was asked to take about ten books 
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Syndicated Strip: Kubert drew Tales of the Green Berets for three -years. (1965) 


to edit at that time. In addition I would 
be doing my own work in Sgt. Rock. 
EISNER: At DC you didn’t write, did 
you? 

KUBERT: I did when I accepted the edit- 
orial position. I wrote all the Tarzan ad- 
aptations. 

EISNER: I see. How did you write? Did 
you write them out on a typewriter? 
KUBERT: I can’t type. 

EISNER: So what do you do? You lay 
them out on a... 

KUBERT: You don’t type either? 
EISNER: Awful! I write it out either 
longhand or write it out as I go. 
KUBERT: Break it down? 

EISNER: Oh yeah, break it down as I go. 
I start off by laying it out on a large 
scale. I’m dealing with a total story now. 
Even with The Spirit I first began by deal- 
ing with a total story. After the overall 
rough I’d establish the beginning and the 
end. I’d break it down into segments. 


KUBERT: That’s precisely how I do it! 
EISNER: Good. Then I break the big 
segments into panel segments and write 
my balloons, I'd lay my balloons right on 
the drawing board because I didn’t have 
the time. Today I rough it out on a sheet 
of paper then copy it onto the final illus- 
tration board, fine tuning it as I go along. 
I write in the balloons, then squiggle in a 
character doing what I think he’s going 
to do. 

KUBERT: That’s exactly the way I work. 
Exactly. 

EISNER: You don’t make a tight rough? 
Now Gil Kane, for example, says he 
makes a very tight rough. 


KUBERT: No, I find that inhibiting. I 
find it has a tendency to stiffen. The 
more times I re-do a drawing, the less 
spontaneous it becomes. During my edit- 
orship at DC, since I was doing a lot of 
artwork at the same time, I was continual- 
ly looking for ways to get the stuff done 
more quickly. Not at the expense of the 
quality; merely time-wise. One of the 
ways I did this was to do a rough break- 
down 6 x 9 in pencil and finish it as 
smoothly as I could, xerox that, blow it 
up to the 10 x 15 size, put an acetate on, 
and ink it. P.S., it took three times as 
long and didn’t come out nearly as well. 
EISNER: That’s how I got to using blue 
pencil way back when we were working 
in the Eisner & Iger shop. I would lay out 
the stories... Do you remember this at 
the Tudor City studio? 

KUBERT: That was the first time I’d ever 
seen blue pencil used. 

EISNER: Is that right? I found that it 
added what you talk about: spontaneity, 
Later on I used it for PS magazine to save 
time. I’d blue-pencil a layout, somebody 
would pencil on top of it and then we’d 
lay a vellum on top of it and ink it so we 
wouldn’t have to erase the pages, But 
that was a production technique. You did 
lose something each step of the way. 


KUBERT: I find that the old way is still 
the best way for me. I try to start with a 
good opening, block out where I’m going 
to take it, figure the ending, and fill in 
each sequence, trying to make sure that 
the pacing doesn’t lag. I’ll then take 
another piece of paper after I’ve got the 
story broken down into stick figures. I 
find a lot of times that unless I notate I 
forget what the hell the sticks are sup- 
posed to be doing! [laughter] 

EISNER: Oh yeah. My roughs have little 
notes along the sides, like, “Man running 
up the steps.” Or sometimes you'll work 
with a sequence and get another idea, 
like, “Gee, this could be better shown if 
I did a cutaway of the building.” So I'll 
make a little note of a cutaway on the 
side, which only I can decipher. Later 

I'll include it in the inking stage. 
KUBERT: Right. Right. And if 1 didn’t 
have those notes by the time I got to 
tightening the pencils I would have for- 
gotten what I wanted to do. The next 
step is the dialogue. On a separate sheet 
of paper I'll dialogue and caption the 
story. 

EISNER: Do you dialogue before you 
arrange the panels on a given page? 
KUBERT: No. I set the panels up first, 
then I put the dialogue in. I’ll arrange the 
panels and the sequences and then I'll dia- 
logue on a separate sheet of paper. Then 
I'll refine that. The advantage I find in be- 
ing able to write my own stuff is that 
when I’m ready to ink I can again refine 
the text to go with it. 

EISNER: Holy smoke! Do you realize, 
Joe Kubert, you haven’t learned anything 
new since you left my shop in Tudor 
City! [laughter] And I’m very disappoint- 
ed! [more laughter] I was hoping you'd 
learned something new! 

KUBERT: I’ve tried a million ways. I’ve 
tried them all. But this seems to be the 
most successful for me. 


EISNER: Great! We've got an opening 
for you in my studio. [laughter] Sweep- 
ing up in the afternoon, of course, erasing, 
a little whiting out... But in the mornings 
we'll let you... 

KUBERT: I can play handball with Tex! 
EISNER: ...And do a little inking here 
and there on somebody’s stuff. [laughter] 
I seriously believe that the way one works 
has to do with his thinking process. Obvi- 
ously, this thinking process also has an ef- 
fect on the work that comes out. It also 
has a lot to do with the relationship the 
artist has with his work. The process we 
have just outlined totally involves the art- 
ist with the work itself, whereas if one is 
just taking a cold script to illustrate — 
and I mean illustrating in its narrowest 
sense— then, as you said about the artists 
in the 50’s, somehow or another it re- 
mains something not all together yours. 
KUBERT: Well, I know how to substanti- 
ate what we’ve just been talking about. I 
think that probably the most successful 
work that I’ve done collaborating with 
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another person was doing the Sgt. Rock 
character when Bob Kanigher was editing 
and writing it. We attained a level of un- 
derstanding between the two of us where 
he trusted me to make whatever changes I 
wanted as far as the drawing was con- 
cerned, I felt a kind of freedom as if I 
was doing the whole job myself. Those 
Sgt. Rock stories that I did under those 
circumstances were probably more suc- 
cessful than when I was restricted by a 
too-tight script. 

EISNER: Did you ever have the situation 
where you worked, say, as Joe Simon 
and Jack Kirby did; working with a part- 
ner in total team? 

KUBERT: There’s only one time when it 
came close to it and I swore off it after- 
wards. I would never do it again. It was 
when I did The Green Berets strip. 
EISNER: Oh, and then you worked as a 


Sgt. Rock felt the futility of war and human frailty under the duress of battle. (1968) 


we 


team with the writer... 

KUBERT: It was supposed to be on a 
team basis. It started out that way be- 
tween the two of us, but things some- 
times change as you go along. It didn’t 
work, 

EISNER: That takes us back now to you 
at DC with Infantino, and you're hand- 
ling editorial work... 

KUBERT: The major books were always 
the superhero books — Superman and 
the superheroes; the underwear charac- 
ters. Those were not the characters I had. 
But I did handle all the war books, most 
of which were pretty successful, along 
with adventure books like Tomahawk, 
Tarzan and Korak, 

EISNER: What was your editorial philos- 
ophy at that time? Can you recall who 
you were writing for in these books? 
The reader? Or “the market,” as they say? 
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KUBERT: The market was still a “gener- 
al” market, 

EISNER: When do you mean by the 
term general? Do you mean adults too? 
Or was it the ten-year-old-from-Kansas- 
City that they always referred to? 
KUBERT: Now that’s a very interesting 
question because my contention is that 
we're always writing for ourselves. ’'ve 
never consciously sat down and written 
for a specific age group. What I’ve tried 
to do in editing the books and writing 
my own stuff is to do material that was 
interesting to me. Hopefully then it 
would please somebody else. 

EISNER: What about the level of writing 
and the subject matter? Suppose I come 
in and I bring you a feature and, say, it 
revolves around a plot about man’s rela- 
tionship with God. Would you say to me, 
“Will, this is not for our market?” 
KUBERT: I think that we do have so- 
phisticated adults that read comic books. 
But I think they’re still not in the majori- 
ty in the United States. So, if you came 
up with that kind of book I'd say, “Well, 
you’re shooting for the wrong audience.” 
Even if you called it A Contract With 
God! 

EISNER: So you did have a preception 
of an audience? 

KUBERT: Yes, but I don’t know that it 
was really conscious. Look at Kipling’s 
Jungle Book or any of the Jack London 
books. Are those written for young peo- 
ple or are they written for adults? I think 
those books are accepted on a variety of 
levels. 

EISNER: Well, they’re adventure stories 
that had adult elements, but it’s a good 
point. Basically, I’m referring to the ele- 
ments that go into writing for a given age 
group. I pursue this because comics al- 
ways thought of themselves as dealing 
with a specific age group, like children’s 
books. Right? 

KUBERT: I think that was true, Will. 
The superhero characters were generally 
planned for a younger audience. Super- 
man was drawn and written so that it’d 
be understood by youngsters from the 
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ages of two to ten. 

EISNER: So there was an editorial frame 
in your publishing house? 

KUBERT: Yes, a frame that locked us in 
long before we assumed editorial respon- 
sibilities. 
EISNER: What were you thinking at the 
time? Who were you thinking your read- 
er was? Were you thinking your reader 
was an adult? 

KUBERT: I never really did give it a hell 
of a lot of thought. I would say that I’m 
looking for readers between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-five. Again, my own 
criteria was, “What do J enjoy reading?” 
EISNER: At that time? I’m talking about 
then. I’m not talking about now, because 
I think the readership is different now. It 
seems to me that the true function of an 
editor is providing direction to artists and 
writers. 

KUBERT: Right. I agree. 

EISNER: Well now, I’m trying to make a 
point. I think that we perceive a change 

in reader and reader level today. 
KUBERT: Definitely. I think that the 
preponderance of our audience today is 

in the group that I just described to you, 
that is, from fourteen to twenty-five, 
whereas before we had a tremendous num- 
ber in the four to fourteen group. 
EISNER: I see. So in other words, it has 
moved up in age. But what about the level 
of intellect. Age and intellectual level are 
not always synonymous. There are twenty- 
five year old cretins too, you know. Dur- 
ing World War III tried to sell the Army 
training people the use of comics as a 
teaching tool. But they resisted. To them, 
only “morons” read comic books. It 

used to grind me when I heard that and 
yet I realized it was in some ways a de- 
served condemnation because the kind of 
stuff that the comics were putting out 

was not directed at anyone else. 

KUBERT: And we were the perpetrators. 
EISNER: What I’m hoping now is that 
comics, this medium that I call a literary 
form, is moving toward a level where it 
can deal with things of greater moment. 
Sequential art, or comics, can do much 


more than it has done. 

KUBERT: That’s interesting. I don’t 
know if it’s true. I think that the kind of 
audience that we’re slanting our work 
toward is becoming more accepting of 
the sequential art form you describe... a 
combination of top-of-the-line writing 
and illustration. They’re the same people 
who go to see a movie like Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. Audiences that run the gamut 
of age and interest. Adults go to see it 
and they love it too. Youngsters love it. 
But remember, Will, Raiders didn’t have 
a hell of a lot of intellectual content. 
EISNER: You're not talking about sub- 
ject matter and content. You're talking 
about an age level target. 

KUBERT: It’s entertainment! 

EISNER: Well, it’s entertainment employ- 
ing all the cliches we are all familiar with. 
Actually, it was tongue-in-cheek through- 
out. The director said, “This is cliche. 
Remember? This is the kind of stuff that 
you used to see in the Saturday afternoon 
serials. I give it to you again.” And so 
everybody slaps their thigh and laughs. 
So you see there is an intellectual applica- 
tion, because it was in its way a satirical 
piece, dependent on a sophistication 
born out of experience. The audience in 
this case must be thirty-five or forty or 
older. Now I enjoyed it because it had all 
those familiar cliches. I laughed and 
laughed because, presented in mock seri- 
ousness, they were very funny. 
KUBERT: But, intellectually, it was not 
a provacative film. It was entertaining. 


EISNER: But it was intellectual in a 
sense because it talked to your perspec- 
tive. Now the fifteen year old kid who 
saw that had never been exposed to all 
those cliches before. To him, it was simp- 
ly a great adventure story. No intellectual- 
ization there. That-was the genius of the 
film. Just as in the case of E.T. which 
took a theme that has been used before. 
Many others have written about the ex- 
tra-terrestrial who comes here and is lost 
on this planet. You must have done it. 
T’ve done it. What he did was put a heart 
in it, and suddenly it became a marvelous 


story and audiences were crying over 
this little, [chortle] horrible-looking 
creature. I guess we have a little disagree- 
ment here. 

KUBERT: No. I think the difference we 
have has to do with the stuff that is com- 
ing out in comic books which some call 
“intellectual.” That material, I feel, is 
more heavily oriented toward entertain- 
ment and amusement than it is an intellec- 
tual endeavor. I think there’s a need that 
you're filling, especially with the material 
youre doing. And Europe is bringing 
comics up to another level. But we have 
not come anywhere near that in the com- 
ic book business here in the U.S. 
EISNER: Ah, well. What you're doing is 
separating the ten cent comic book from 
the kind of comics that the Europeans 
are doing or that Art Spiegelman and I 
are trying. I mean in comic books, not in 
newspaper strips. 

KUBERT: Syndicated strips today... I 
don’t know of any that would describe 
themselves as being intellectual. Perhaps 
many readers delude themselves that the 
comics they like are intellectual. Most of 
the comic books we’re doing I put on par 
with Star Wars or Raiders or B.T. or Tar- 
zan. 

EISNER: Science fiction. 

KUBERT: It’s just good story telling! 
It’s interesting, fascinating, fast-paced 
good story telling. That’s what we try to 
do. That is the thrust I’m taking in comic 
books. 

EISNER: So it really wouldn’t have a 
place in the comics’ 
KUBERT: Intellectualizing in place of 
entertainment? I don’t think so. I really 
don’t think so. 

EISNER: Do you think, then, that there 
should be a kind of separation that let 
the what I call “ten cent comic books” 

in full color... 

KUBERT: I do believe there are offshoots 
and I’m certainly not discussing this from 
the standpoint of absolutes. There are at- 


tempts constantly being made to take off 
from what I’ve just described: Heavy Met- 
al, even though it’s emanated from Europe; 
Epic, from Marvel, is an attempt in that 
direction. 
EISNER: Then you see the direction that 
it’s moving. There is an opportunity for 
the young Joe Kuberts and the young 
Will Eisners. There is an opportunity to 
write either adventure stuff or something 
heavy. Am I putting it fairly? 

KUBERT: Yes. Will, what you’re doing 
and the attempts that you’ve made are 
really admired by people in this business. 
EISNER: Well why just in this business? 
What am I doing for people in this busi- 
ness? 


KUBERT: You're pointing a way. A Con- 
tract With God was a fine literary attempt. 
It was a complete departure from any- 
thing that’s been done before. You put 
together a novel, a story that has a con- 
tent that does not depend on overt dra- 
matics or “hamming up.” It was done 
from a base of a solid story and held the 
interest of readers because of your illus- 
trative interpretations. Comic books try 
to hit with a sledgehammer impact. 
Heavy Metal makes an attempt to im- 
press with beautiful illustrations. Beauti- 
ful illustrations, as you well know, don’t 
necessarily tell a story. If it doesn’t con- 
vey what the text or story is about, it’s 
worthless. And if the text is poor, even 
the best of drawing will not save it. The 
“dime comics” that we’re talking about 
develop their contents on the basis of 
slapstick, superhero slam-bang. A Con- 
tract With God was from none of those 
areas. You were standing there very bare- 
faced, very undraped. 

EISNER: Well, L... 1. 
KUBERT: I’m not trying to compliment 
you; I’m just making candid comparisons. 
EISNER: You’re not? Hmmm. I resent 
that! [laughter] No, as a matter of fact, 
I’m glad to hear you say that because 
that is exactly what my intention was. I 


believe that the magazines you're talking 
about are providing what might be called 
sensory experiences. I’m trying to deal 
with subject matter that requires a great 
deal of thought, communicated via the 
only medium that I really understand 
and can command. I only know how to 
write and draw together. I’m not satis- 
fied with writing words alone. 

KUBERT: You can’t even type! [laughter] 
EISNER: Well, I use two fingers. [chuck- 
le] I think this brings us to a discussion 
about teaching. We both teach. You’re 
running a school and I’m teaching a class. 
Essentially, we’re both passing along to 

a new generation all the things that we’ve 
learned; what we've been talking about 
here plus a philosophy that we have to be 
pretty careful about. Obviously, both of 
us have spent a lot of time thinking it out. 
There is a serious responsibility in the 
fact that if you tell a youngster some- 
thing, give him a point of view, you run 
the risk of it sticking with him. He may 
believe it! That always sobers me! 
KUBERT: What you're saying is some- 
thing we both have given a lot of serious 
thought to, for me, more so since the 
school has been running. I didn’t realize 
the kind of responsibility involved in 
working and living with aspiring, talented 
people for such an extended period of 
time, involving myself in their lives and 
futures. That is a heavy responsibility. 
You know you say it facetiously, but it’s... 
EISNER: No, I meant it half-jokingly, but 
it does frighten me at times. That’s why I 
decided to write a text book: to put it on 
record so I could defend it. 

KUBERT: Those are the things I didn’t 
figure on when we started the school. 
EISNER: Joe, I remember talking with 
you somewhat like this on the day you 
called and said, “Will, I'm going to start a 
school.” I remember we discussed it at 
great length. How long ago was that? 
KUBERT: We’re going into our seventh 
year now. 
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EISNER: Seven years? How many stu- 
dents did you have the first year? 
KUBERT: Our first year we had twenty- 
two students. 

EISNER: And today you have what? 
KUBERT: A hundred seventy-five. 
EISNER: Oh, fantastic growth. Well, you 
must be doing something right. I know 
that a lot of students that have come to 
talk to me hold your school in high re- 
gard. I’ve been out there. I want to tell 
you right now that if I were starting out, 
T’d go to your school. 

KUBERT: Thank you, Will. I’m so grate- 
ful. And I want to tell you, everybody 
that has been lucky enough to have been 
present when you gave your talks at our 
school are still talking about the points 
you made. It stuck with them. 

EISNER: How about the argument you 
and I had on how to clean a brush! 
KUBERT: That still hasn’t been resolved! 
[chuckle] 

EISNER: Anh! I think the way to clean a 
brush is to take a large scissors. [laughter] 
KUBERT: And cut the point off! [laugh- 
ter] 

EISNER: Tell me a little bit about the ba- 
ic premise of the school, because I think 
it impinges on the philosophical approach 

that we're talking to. 

KUBERT: Well, perhaps to some extent, 
but what we’ve been talking about till 
now is the whole creative attitude in put- 
ting together a piece of work that includes 
the writing as well. 

EISNER: Do you require all your stu- 
dents to write? 

KUBERT: No, not at all. That’s where 
the big difference is. 

EISNER: Oh. I require it of my students. 
KUBERT: That, to me, would be an al- 
most insurmountable task, from the stand- 
point of time. We only deal with the draw- 
ing aspects and how to apply illustration 
to text; what the job of the illustrator is. 
That doesn’t bar them from attempting 
their own ideas. But to develop a writer 
would take as much time and effort as it 
takes to develop a cartoonist. 

EISNER: I would like to get an argument 
out of this, but, in all fairness, you’re 
teaching a school and I’m teaching a class 
and that’s a big difference. I have to 

skim very quickly. I have a student for 
only three hours a week and you have a 
student for three years of his life. 
KUBERT: That’s right. Five days a week. 
Seven days a week, actually. If we were 
to teach writing, it would be absolutely 
compulsory to start another school that 
would be specifically devoted to teach- 
ing writing for comics, which is, as you 
know, an art in itself; a dying art with 
highly specialized techniques, 

EISNER: You say that writing for our 
medium is a dying art? 

KUBERT: Absolutely. The people who 
are coming in to write for comic books 
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reading other comic books. 

EISNER: A very good point! 

KUBERT: The people who first came to 
write well for comic books came from 
reading all kinds of literature. The masters. 
The classics. I think that’s where the soft- 
ness is in writing today. 


EISNER: Isn’t this then the result of a 
large body of artists coming into the 
field being trained by schools like yours 
with the sole thought of concentrating 
their major efforts on drawing and the 
visual execution of a piece of writing that 
they’re going to be handed? 

KUBERT: I hope not. 

EISNER: Well, I’m issuing a challenge 
and I want to hear a rebuttal to it. 
KUBERT: Our school is devoted to teach- 
ing art, but that in and of itself doesn’t 
mean that we train people merely to ac- 
cept blindly the job that’s given to them. 
What we do as much as possible —as 
much the instructor can work into assign- 
ments— is to put whatever innovative 
ideas that the student has and combine 
them into his art chores. We don’t get in- 
volved with his writing ideas where it will 
inhibit his drawing assignments. I think 
that it’s important for an artist to know 
good writing. Our graduate, generally, is 
not going to be a Will Eisner or a Hal Fos- 
ter right off the bat. That level of com- 
petency takes years of experience and 
work. The first job that they’ll probably 
get will be working for somebody else or 
work based on a script. And that’s what 
they’re going to have to know how to do. 
EISNER: So, would you say that’s the 
general philosophy of your particular 
school? 

KUBERT: Let me give a specific example. 
We have a class in narrative art. The in- 
structor conducts this course in narrative 
art for three hours. There are two 

courses per day, each lasting three hours. 
He will start out with a lecture. The lec- 
ture will last anywhere from twenty min- 
utes to an hour, whereupon he describes 
the particular assignment which will usu- 
ally extend anywhere from one to three 
weeks for completion. That’s only one 

of the ten courses the student will have 
that week. Another course might involve 
a particular assignment where the instruc- 
tor says, “I'll describe a story as follows: 
A one-page story. It takes place in ancient 
Rome. A child is running through the 
streets. He’s looking behind himself in 
fear. It’s at night. He turns a corner and 
comes face to face with the object from 
which he was trying to escape. That ob- 
ject is up to you and your imagination. 
What is it the fleeing child comes face to 
face with? It could be Mickey Mouse. It 
could be an ogre. Anything.” What we 
try to do in the assignments is to give 
freedom for interpretation and creativity. 
We try not to lock the student into a 
story, yet we don’t want him to be a wri- 
ter either. It'd be too tough. And it would 
never get done. Many budding cartoonists 
would find themselves not drawing. They 
would say, “I can’t think of anything to 
draw!” So we give them a framework. 
Some may never be writers, 

EISNER: Out of this he learns how to 
deal with another story idea which he 
might get later on. 

KUBERT: Correct. But we try not to in- 


hibit creativity or ideas. In fact, we invite 
it as much as possible. 

EISNER: Okay, that’s a teaching process 
I find valid. I don’t do it in quite that 
way, but it isn’t a difference in philoso- 
phy, only in method. I have three hours 
each of whatever many days I teach and... 
KUBERT: But you've given a variation in 
your classes. I remember when I spoke to 
your class. I saw some of the work that 
your students were doing, and you des- 
cribed a story to them that they were to 
illustrate. I remember it had to do with a 
character walking downstairs... 

EISNER: Yeah, well that was an exercise 
of a one day nature because they always 
ask, “How do I get an idea?” It comes up 
every year. So I teach, or rather, I ex- 
plore how to get an idea and in the pro- 
cess, of course, they get an idea. For in- 
stance, walking down the steps, how many 
landings are there? Well, there are two. 
Suppose there were fifteen landings and 
it’s dark. All of a sudden an idea emerges 
and a story emerges. It’s similar to what 
you were talking about. I have a differ- 
ent problem. I’m teaching sequential art 
as an art form itself. They are in the 
School of Visual Arts presumably learn- 
ing all the other background things that 
one must know and I’m dependent on 
that. Occasionally I teach anatomy simp- 
ly because some kids never took anato- 
my. I get impatient and I teach it to them. 
KUBERT: We have an anatomy course 
which is slanted toward cartooning rather 
than a fine arts or charcoal sketch ap- 
proach. 

EISNER: Again, with your school and 
what you're doing, influencing a hundred 
or two hundred people a year... 
KUBERT: Oh no. Not a hundred or two 
hundred a year. Not yet. 

EISNER: ...who are clones? [chuckle] 
KUBERT: No! [chuckle] You know, 
some applicants display a fear in the in- 
terview that takes place prior to accep- 
tance into the school. We explain that we 
do not clone people. We don’t turn out a 
bunch of Irwin Hasens or Joe Kuberts or 
Hy Eismans... or Will Eisners. 

EISNER: Oh. Do you know I had a vision 
of standing on Riverside Drive, looking at 
the Jersey side of the cliffs [laughter] and 
suddenly hundreds of students are com- 
ing over the cliffs like Indians — you 
know these Western movies— all roaring 
over the cliffs with their pens aloft, and 
swimming across the river. [laughter] I 
know that a lot of your students are now 
at DC anda number of them are at Mar- 
vel, so apparently you’re doing some- 
thing right, because these people have an 
eye for talent and have “glommed” on 

to people that you’ve turned out. Before 
we go on let’s get back a little to your 
last years at DC. I know you haven’t 
really left them but I assume that when 
the school started seven years ago you 
had to diminish some of your DC work. 
KUBERT: I cut back on my editorial 
chores except for Sgt. Rock. That’s the 


one I remain with and I still am editing. 
In fact, my third year students have an 
opportunity, through arrangement with 
DC, whereby selected students under an 
instructor’s supervision may do backup 
features for that book. For the first time 
they can see their work reproduced in a 
national publication. Incidentally, for 
the last two years prior to graduating, 
every third year student has had their 
work published. This is a tremendous as- 
sist for them because, as you know, 
there’s a big difference between an origi- 
nal illustration and that same original 
when it is published. 

EISNER: That’s quite a thing. Every one 
of the graduating students? [whistles] 
KUBERT: Every one for the past two 
years. 

EISNER: And would you say DC would 
not publish anything that wasn’t worth 
being published? 

KUBERT: Not really. My publisher as 
well as all the editors realize the differ- 
ence between students and that of the 
top pros in the business. But this is an op- 
portunity for new talent to enter the 
field and learn at the same time. And the 
quality of student work is supervised by 
a professional, always. These students 
will eventually be the new crop of Neal 
Adams and Jack Kirbys and they must 
have the opportunity to have their work 
published as early as possible, to make 
mistakes and to learn. 

EISNER: I think having your work pub- 
lished is part of the learning process. 
KUBERT: What I am doing, Will, is an 
extension of my own experience at your 
place in Tudor City more than forty 
years ago. I don’t know how many times 
I’ve talked about my first job at your 
place and how it’s helped me at DC. 
EISNER: You mean you’re still sweep- 
ing up at DC? [laughter] 

KUBERT: That broom is worn down to 
the handle. It gives the students a better 
idea of what to expect once they step 
out into the cold, cruel, real world. Some 
have made it to star status, but these are 
the exceptions, not the rule. I want them 
to know that when they come out of the 
school, they’re going to be prepared for 
an entry level position in comics. More 
important, they’re going to be able to 
handle whatever comes down the pike in 
the field of commercial art, and comic 
books is only a part of... 

EISNER: That’s a pretty good point. I 
try to get that across to students. I gener- 
ally have a class of thirty-five. It dwindles 
down to thirty by the time a few leave or 
get bored with what I’m saying or some- 
thing. Anyhow, I know that a large per- 
centage of them are never going to get in- 
to comic books and that’s why I keep 
the major thrust of the course on sequen- 
tial art as a literary art form. 

KUBERT: I think that’s very wise. 


EISNER: So, school and syndicated 
strips aside, you’ve worked exclusively 
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for DC since the 50’s. And now? 
KUBERT: Most of my drawing efforts 
at DC have been covers. I’ve been aver- 
aging several covers a month. No inside 
work, really, because that would com- 
mit me to a schedule that I just couldn’t 
maintain. So I’ve been editing the books 
and I’ve been riding herd on the backup 
features that my students are doing. 
EISNER: Let’s get back to more details 
on editing. What are you doing? I think a 
lot of comic book artists have only a dim 
idea of what goes into that. 

KUBERT: As you know, Will, the person 
who edits the book has the responsibility 
of that publication. It falls upon him to 
select the direction that particular publi- 
cation is going to take. After deciding sub- 
ject matter, a writer, an artist is found 
and plotting begins. 

EISNER: Does he make the assignments? 
KUBERT: Oh, yes. Absolutely. 
EISNER: So the editor says, “Okay, this 
is a book about superhero G and super- 
hero G has extra-sensory perception, and 
so forth.” 

KUBERT: That’s right. He lays out the 
preimeters. 

EISNER: Right. Then he calls in an artist 
and a writer? 

KUBERT: First the writer usually works 
with the editor. Then a team is formed. 
EISNER: The editor’s function, then, 
would be to bring in the writer and say, 
“Now here’s what I want you to do.” 
KUBERT: We plot story back and forth, 
developing characters and so on... 
EISNER: The writer goes back, brings 
you back your script, you look at the 
script... 

KUBERT: I edit the script. 


EISNER: You edit the script. That’s what 31 


I want to get into. You go over it and 
you change it. You say, “This shouldn't 
end this way.” Do you do that in concert 
with the writer or are you free of the wri- 
ter and you just go ahead and make the 
change? 
KUBERT: It depends. If there are really 
extensive changes that have to be made, 
then the writer should have the job of re- 
writing. But there shouldn’t be, because 
that should have been determined in the 
original plotting session. The writer would 
know where and how the beginning, mid- 
dle and end of the story will fall. 
EISNER: I see. Now you’ve got the script 
and you call the artist in? 
KUBERT: First I edit the script. 
EISNER: Okay, you’ve edited. You don’t 
hand him a seript until you’ve edited it. 
What do you exactly mean by editing? 
KUBERT: That consists of making sure 
there is a smooth flow of story, dramatics 
and dialogue. Sometimes a story that 
reads well doesn’t draw well. 
EISNER: Do you take this guy’s script 
and make thumbnail sketches? 
KUBERT: No. But I have done that. 
When I was doing Tarzan I sent not 
thumbnails but very extensive drawings 
of each page for the Philippine artists to 
illustrate. But in the case of a script 
where a domestic artist is doing it, what I 
do is edit the script to the extent of 
text captions, descriptions and problems 
relative to illustrations. Is there a possi- 
ble snag here? Does the story flow prop- 
erly? Do I want a close-up here instead 
of a longshot? Should this be one action 
or two? 
EISNER: Is that described in the script, 
with words? 
KUBERT: Yes. Close-up. Longshots. 
‘They’re all spelled out in the script. 
EISNER: Because I know Marvel has a 
different system. 
KUBERT: Quite different. 
EISNER: Marvel provides a synopsis or 
precis and the artist works from the pre- 
cis. So here the artist is really given stage 
directions. 
KUBERT: Ours is like a shooting script 
for a movie. That kind of script that you 
have called Marvel-style is also done up 
at DC. There are a few people that know 
how to write that kind of script and do it 
well. I think it’s been abused by some 
writers. Do you know the way the sys- 
tem works? 
EISNER: I know the Marvel system. Gen- 
erally the precis is a page length and the 
whole story is there. The artist gets this, 
breaks it down, lays it out, and comes 
back with the penciled drawings... 
KUBERT: The whole load falls to the 
artist! 
EISNE) nd then the script writer 
will put in balloons wherever the artist 
has allowed space for... 
KUBERT: Or if he hasn’t allowed space 
the balloon would be right on top of any 
32. part of the composition. 


EISNER: Well, I have a negative attitude 
toward that, but I also have a negative at- 
titude toward total movie shooting script. 
Negative in the sense that I don’t like to 
work with it. I, Will Eisner, could work 
more easily with the Marvel system, but 
on the other hand, I doubt if I were run- 
ning a production shop today whether I 
would use that system. [chuckle] 
KUBERT: If someone else were dialogu- 
ing your story, you would kill... 
EISNER: Oh, I would kill the story. 
KUBERT: No, you would kill that person 
putting in the dialogue! 

EISNER: No, I wouldn’t kill him. He’d 
just starve to death, that’s all. [chuckle] 
KUBERT: I’ve seen some beautiful art- 
work ruined because of misplacement 
and bad judgment concerning captions 
and balloons. 


EISNER: It would be very hard for me 
to work that way, but that’s because I 
have spent forty years of my life writing 
my own. 

KUBERT: You're biased. And so am I. 
EISNER: Yeah. What we think is a result 
of our own experience. You can work 
with such a script. You’ve done it. 
KUBERT: I have, but I feel that it really 
is not fair to the artist. If I were working 
on someone else’s character I would 
much prefer to have a shooting script 
which I could edit. The other way means 
that after I do the entire job of penciling, 
then someone who is going to be writing 
the dialogue is going to spot that dia- 
logue. That is assuming the artist’s role, 
because spotting dialogue and captions is 
a vital part of the art composition. When 
Lrough out a story I design my dialogue 
and captions into the composition of 
that panel. How much space am I allowed 
for art and how much for text? If I plan 
a large dramatic shot and it comes back 
from the guy completely filled with text 
it may have destroyed the impact that I 
wanted. 

EISNER: Very good point! I agree with 
you that balloons are part of the compo- 
sition. How do you feel about connected 
balloons? You know, a guy is speaking 
and about three balloons are coming out 
of the same mouth. 

KUBERT: I think it works, depending 
on the situation. It’s a good gimmick to 
break up an extensive piece of dialogue. 
It’s easier to read, and many readers tend 
to get bored if they see a lot of copy 
clustered close together. 

EISNER: { have railed against it in my 
classes. I don’t allow my students to do 
that. I have a feeling against it. I'd rather 
see three panels than one panel with 
three balloons. There’s a timing factor 
here! 

KUBERT: That’s solving the problem in 
a different way. 

EISNER: But then again, that involves a 
long and perhaps technical discussion. 
Once again, when you get into these theo- 
retical discussions you always come down 
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to the bottom line which depends on the 
situation. There are no solid rules or at 
least arbitrary rules. Anyhow, if I were 
given a precis I’d put the balloons in first. 
KUBERT: Ahbhh. Well, then you're do- 
ing exactly what I suggested doing in the 
final editing: planning your illustrations 
with and around text. 

EISNER: Joe, let me ask you just as a 
closing about the ultimate goal of this 
medium. 

KUBERT: You're doing it now. We’ve 
talked about it several times. I do feel I’m 
coming closer and closer, time-wise. Every 
one of us who draws exposes ourselves. Our 


work reflects that which goes on inside of us. 


word “market!” 


What you're doing is the ultimate exposition; KUBERT: I know what you mean. 


a personal point of view. You’ve opened 
yourself up completely and that’s scary. 
EISNER: Are you talking about A Contract 
With God? 

KUBERT: Yes. 

EISNER: I found that very, very hard to do 
because all my early years I was hiding be- 
hind a guy with a mask. I always did speak 
candidly about my opinions on life, but 
never about me. I’d like to see more of the 
meaningful material coming out, because the 
more of it there is, the more of an accep- 
tance or a market... Ugh! I hate to use the 


EISNER: ...Which will then make it easier 
for people. Getting A Contract With God 
published was a very agonizing experience. It 
took me a year anda half to produce anda 
year to find a publisher reaching the mass 
market. I finally had it published by a smal- 
ler company. No big publisher would touch 
it. Hopefully with guys like Jules Feiffer 
turning out graphic novels like Tantrum 
and maybe you'll come along and do some- 
thing — once there are three, four, five, six 
novels out, one of them will make a lot of 
money and all the other publishers will fol- 


low. Then it will be easier to find publishers 
willing to take a risk. Life On Another Planet 
is ready for book form, It’s already been 
turned down by a major publisher in this 
country. But Kitchen Sink Press will do it. 
In Europe I’m having no trouble. There are 
a lot of people willing to publish it there. 
But I want to see it in the so-called “legiti- 
mate” bookstores here... 

KUBERT: And interviewed by... 

EISNER: Well, yeah. I’d like to see it re- 
viewed by the New York Times. [laughter] 
Joe, thank you very much. 


[Eas 


I want to get into. You go over it and 
you change it. You say, “This shouldn’t 
end this way.” Do you do that in concert 
with the writer or are you free of the wri- 
ter and you just go ahead and make the 
change? 

KUBERT: It depends. If there are really 
extensive changes that have to be made, 
then the writer should have the job of re- 
writing. But there shouldn’t be, because 
that should have been determined in the 
original plotting session. The writer would 
know where and how the beginning, mid- 
dle and end of the story will fall. 
EISNER: I see. Now you’ve got the script 
and you call the artist in? 

KUBERT: First I edit the script. 
EISNER: Okay, you’ve edited. You don’t 
hand him a script until you’ve edited it. 
What do you exactly mean by editing? 
KUBERT: That consists of making sure 
there is a smooth flow of story, dramatics 
and dialogue. Sometimes a story that 
reads well doesn’t draw well. 

EISNER: Do you take this guy’s script 
and make thumbnail sketches? 

KUBERT: No. But I have done that. 
When I was doing Tarzan I sent not 
thumbnails but very extensive drawings 
of each page for the Philippine artists to 
illustrate. But in the case of a script 
where a domestic artist is doing it, what I 
do is edit the script to the extent of 

text captions, descriptions and problems 
relative to illustrations. Is there a possi- 
ble snag here? Does the story flow prop- 
erly? Do I want a close-up here instead 
of a longshot? Should this be one action 
or two? 

EISNER: Is that described in the script, 
with words? 

KUBERT: Yes. Close-up. Longshots. 
‘They're all spelled out in the script. 
EISNER: Because I know Marvel has a 
different system. 

KUBERT: Quite different. 

EISNER: Marvel provides a synopsis or 
precis’and the artist works from the pre- 
cis. So here the artist is really given stage 
directions. 

KUBERT: Ours is like a shooting script 
for a movie. That kind of script that you 
haye called Marvel-style is also done up 
at DC. There are a few people that know 
how to write that kind of script and do it 
well. I think it’s been abused by some 
writers, Do you know the way the sys- 
tem works? 

EISNER: I know the Marvel system. Gen- 
erally the precis is a page length and the 
whole story is there. The artist gets this, 
breaks it down, lays it out, and comes 
back with the penciled drawings... 
KUBERT: The whole load falls to the 
artist! 

EISNER: ...And then the script writer 
will put in balloons wherever the artist 
has allowed space for. 
KUBERT: Or if he hasn’t allowed space 
the balloon would be right on top of any 
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EISNER: Well, I have a negative attitude 
toward that, but I also have a negative at- 
titude toward total movie shooting script. 
Negative in the sense that I don’t like to 
work with it. I, Will Eisner, could work 
more easily with the Marvel system, but 
on the other hand, I doubt if I were run- 
ning a production shop today whether I 
would use that system. [chuckle] 
KUBERT: If someone else were dialogu- 
ing your story, you would kil 
EISNER: Oh, I would kill the story. 
KUBERT: No, you would kill that person 
putting in the dialogue! 

EISNER: No, I wouldn’t kill him, He’d 
just starve to death, that’s all. [chuckle] 
KUBERT: I’ve seen some beautiful art- 
work ruined because of misplacement 

and bad judgment concerning captions 
and balloons. 


EISNER: It would be very hard for me 
to work that way, but that’s because I 
have spent forty years of my life writing 
my own. 

KUBERT: You're biased. And so am I. 
EISNER: Yeah. What we think is a result 
of our own experience. You can work 
with such a script. You’ve done it. 
KUBERT: I have, but I feel that it really 
is not fair to the artist. If I were working 
on someone else’s character I would 
much prefer to have a shooting script 
which I could edit. The other way means 
that after I do the entire job of penciling, 
then someone who is going to be writing 
the dialogue is going to spot that dia- 
logue. That is assuming the artist’s role, 
because spotting dialogue and captions is 
a vital part of the art composition, When 
Lrough out a story I design my dialogue 
and captions into the composition of 
that panel. How much space am I allowed 
for art and how much for text? If I plan 
a large dramatic shot and it comes back 
from the guy completely filled with text 
it may have destroyed the impact that I 
wanted. 

EISNER: Very good point! I agree with 
you that balloons are part of the compo- 
sition. How do you feel about connected 
balloons? You know, a guy is speaking 
and about three balloons are coming out 
of the same mouth. 

KUBERT: I think it works, depending 
on the situation. It’s a good gimmick to 
break up an extensive piece of dialogue. 
It’s easier to read, and many readers tend 
to get bored if they see a lot of copy 
clustered close together. 

EISNER: I have railed against it in my 
classes. I don’t allow my students to do 
that. I have a feeling against it. I'd rather 
see three panels than one panel with 
three balloons. There’s a timing factor 
here! 

KUBERT: That’s solving the problem in 
a different way. 

EISNER: But then again, that involves a 
long and perhaps technical discussion. 
Once again, when you get into these theo- 
retical discussions you always come down 


In 1972 Kubert wrote, edited and drew Tarz 


to the bottom line which depends on the 
situation. There are no solid rules or at 
least arbitrary rules. Anyhow, if I were 
given a precis I’d put the balloons in first. 
KUBERT: Ahbhh. Well, then you’re do- 
ing exactly what I suggested doing in the 
final editing: planning your illustrations 
with and around text. 

EISNER: Joe, let me ask you just as a 
closing about the ultimate goal of this 
medium. 

KUBERT: You're doing it now. We’ve 
talked about it several times. I do feel I’m 
coming closer and closer, time-wise. Every 
one of us who draws exposes ourselves. Our 


an for DC faithfully adapting the Burroughs material while complimenting it perfectly with his expressive and animated drawing style. 


work reflects that which goes on inside of us. 
What you're doing is the ultimate exposition; 
a personal point of view. You’ve opened 
yourself up completely and that’s scary. 
EISNER: Are you talking about A Contract 
With God? 

KUBERT: Yes. 

EISNER: I found that very, very hard to do 
because all my early years I was hiding be- 
hind a guy with a mask. I always did speak 
candidly about my opinions on life, but 
never about me. I’d like to see more of the 
meaningful material coming out, because the 
more of it there is, the more of an accep- 
tance or a market... Ugh! I hate to use the 


word “market!” 
KUBERT: I know what you mean. 


EISNER: ...Which will then make it easier 
for people. Getting A Contract With God 
published was a very agonizing experience. It 
took me a year and a half to produce anda 
year to find a publisher reaching the mass 
market. I finally had it published by a smal- 
ler company. No big publisher would touch 
it. Hopefully with guys like Jules Feiffer 
turning out graphic novels like Tantrum 
and maybe you'll come along and do some- 
thing — once there are three, four, five, six 
novels out, one of them will make a lot of 
money and all the other publishers will fol- 


low. Then it will be easier to find publishers 
willing to take a risk. Life On Another Planet 
is ready for book form. It’s already been 
turned down by a major publisher in this 
country. But Kitchen Sink Press will do it. 
In Europe I’m having no trouble. There are 
a lot of people willing to publish it there. 
But I want to see it in the so-called “legiti- 
mate” bookstores here... 

KUBERT: And interviewed by... 

EISNER: Well, yeah. I’d like to see it re- 
viewed by the New York Times. (laughter ] 
Joe, thank you very much. 
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BEGINS WITH WORDS THAT 
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TWENTY EIGHT DOLLARS 
AND FORTY ONE CENTS. 
HA HA HAS. FUNNY; ISN'T 
IT? WHY IT WON'T EVEN 
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he 


NOW YOU KNOW BETTER 
THAN THAT. .I'M TOO MUCH OF 
A FRIEND OF THE MARSTENS 


DONT WORRY, KID, ITLL 


TELL TONY (TS 
JOHNNY, BILLY. 


YEAH? AND 
WHO ARE 
yOu? 


HERE..C’MON, 
LET MEIN? I 


1ON 

EO! 
<2 
a 


[CRED IT157 
YOU WIN, 


( WHATLL IT Bt) 
BE, KID? THE R 
ys 
a | 
per 


MINUTE, KID/1 
THINK MAYBE 


The Spirit 


WHY, JOHNNY,/| HAVENT 
SEEN YOU SINCE YER 
FATHER DIED,.1 HEAR 


MARRIED! Sag 
“COURSE BUSINESS }F 
HAS BEEN GAD... | 


pil 


WELL WELL! 


LOOK HERE SUCKER! 

\'M IN THIS RACKET TO. 
MAKE DOUGH. .NO ONE 
THAT'S BROKE CAN COME. 


IN HERE AND CLEAN pag 
UP A GRAND! NOW 


The Spirit 


HEY! Y'BIG NON 
1 SAID GET ‘IM. 


AT WILDWOOD, THE LIMP 
FORM 1S PUSHED TO 

THE MUDDY ROADSIDE, 
UNAWARE THAT THE 
SPIRIT WATCHES. THE 
GANGSTERS SPEEDON 


The Spirit 
HELLO! WHO? 

THE SPIRIT? 

YEAH. WHAT? 

THE GAMBLING 4 

RACKET/ TAKE 

MYADVICE <4] || SOMEWHERE ELSE. 

AND LAY OFF!) |\_ WHAT? OF COURSE I'D 

LIKE TO GET SOMETHING 

ON ONE OF'EM! OK % 
OK. ..1 HOPE 

YOU KNOW 

WHAT YOU'RE 

Dy COING Jp 


= DON'T 


STRUGGLE! (a 


/JUST CONTINUE WHAT DEAL, PAL! 
YOU'RE DOING, LADIES AND DEAL 
AND GENTLEMEN. . STRAIGHT! 
| JUST WANT TO 


eg 
ae 


I 


LEAVING A DUMBFOUNDED 

AUDIENCE, THE SPIRIT CALMLY 
WALKS OFF.HIS POCKETS <= 
BULGING WITH MONEY. 


rm 


HELLO.. HELLO, 
MIKE? ROUND UP 
E BOYS. THI 
SPIRIT IS CLEANING 
UP THE TOWN! WE 


The Spirit PAGE 5 


TELL ME YOU'VE BEEN 
PRETTY LUCKY. .LIKE 


(way you...) age 


Hes Se HIM HAVE Ji 


WITH INCREDIBLE SPEED, 
AGUN FLIPS INTO THE 
ANOS am 
DEALING FROM 
THE BOTTO! 


3 HE SWIPED, 


eles | ALL THE & 


THROUGH THE CITY|| wr ‘ , Cee omer 
p 5; f BUT EACH STRE! 

| GUESSED HE'D BEAT IT) | STREETS THE — || TWO. 5) | COVERED.THE GANG CARS 
$0 | GOT THE WHOLE SP ‘ CLOSE IN. . THE SPIRIT 
IS TRAPPED! 


The Spirit 


COMES! 
BLAST HIM 


IN AFLASH THE SPIRIT CLIMBS 
TO THE SAFETY OF THE ROOF- 


HERE'S THE BODY, 

OF JOHN MARSTEN, 
TONY. WE FOUND 
HIM IN WILOWOOD. 


THIS MONEY TO ME.. 
BUT (ouGH) WHERE 


The Spirit 

. BEFORE HE DIED. HE WROTE OUT 
THIS STATEMENT... SAYING THAT YOU SQUEALIN’ BSA. SIGNED THEIR 
YOU ANO MONK BEAT HIM UP RAT/COMMISSIONER,), CONFESSION; | 


FLUTELL THE pga GUESS 1/0 BETTER) 
WHOLE STORY, GET HOME TO 


SEVERAL DAYS LATER, LONG. 
AFTER SUNDOWN, A MAILMAN. 
PACES NERVOUSLY BEFO! 


+ “sae 


h = VAVAAM 


“THE ONLY ADDRESS ON 
THIS LETTER ISTHE 
SPIRIT, WILDWOOD, 


LOW THE 
THE SPIRIT. + 


KEN PIERCE Books = svouiveniesr soos: 
The PHANTOM 


hen Raeburn Van Buren hung up 
the phone after his first conversa- 
tion with Al Capp, he was sure he 


had done the right thing in rejecting Al's in- This terrific sequence ori- 
vitation to draw a new comic strip. ginally ran in daily papers 
However, Al Capp was persistent. ani (1936-7, It was run 
after a few meetings Capp wrote 
the initial fourteen week sequence of 
Abbie an’ Slats (our first story in this 
book) and turned the script over to Van. 
Our selections for this volume are from the 1937 
1941 period. The first eighteen pages are reproduced 
from syndicate proofs in the possession of Raeburn Van 
Buren. The remaining strips are from Herb Galewitz’s 
collection, with a number of missing dailies supplied 
through the courtesy of Bill Blackbeard of the San 
Francisco Academy of Comic Art 
5.95 


vs. 
The Sky 
Maidens . 5.95 


Introduction by 


HERB GALEWITZ 


ficult to get a chance to 
read about dirigibles, 
China Clippers, the evil 
whip-wielding baroness 
and her dungeons, 80 


80 pages, 7x10 squarebound 


SPIRIT... 


The First 93 Dailies . . 
The Spirit vs. Squire Sampsc 
and saved by the beautiful Destiny Blake. 


COMING IN MAY 


Volume 2 © 200 Dailies A 
Gloria Fillum, Shanghaied by The Squid, Fanny 
Ogre’s you, and the Death of Dr. Future. 


Volume 3 * 200 More Dailies .. .5.95 
Mr. Porcine, Destiny Blake, Col. Max Mite, Ebony 
\s, Dr. Lear N. Lurk, and Ellen the Actress 


Volume 4 The Last 245 Dailies .6.95 
Lucky Chance, Destiny Blake, Elsa the Navi, The 
Cowled Killer, & Junius Sneezer'y Formula. 


"EDITION SERIES MALATE 


AXA escapes the regimented safety of the city-domes to face a life of adventure in the ee 


AXA 2 © The Desired + 5.95 
AXA among the decadents of Arkady Island and in the women-ruled underwater Sea-Domes. 


MODESTY BLAISE « Top Traitor * The Vikings +595 


Modesty & Willie in a taut espionage thriller, then up against a band of modern-day pirates. 


MODESTY BLAISE ¢ Mrs. Drake * Uncle Happy. . 
Mrs. Drake mixes psychism & spying. then Uncle Happy & his gang try to murder Modesty 


Volume 1 @ 16 Stories 5.95 MODESTY BLAISE » Jericho Caper * Killing Ground * Bad Su 
Volume 2 @ 16 Stories ++ 5.95 Central American criminals, a deadly 24 hour man-hunt. and a British drug-smugglin; 


ALKYRIE/ 


by FRED KIDA 


The daring debutante detective featured 
in Spirit Sections of old is back! Classic 
“good girl" art from the 1940's, 


-The Head Girls 
+The Black Pearl 
+The Magnified Man 


The beautiful, raven haired Valkyrie only teamed up with 
Airboy a half dozen times throughout the complete run of 
Air Fighters and Airboy Comics, A European Dragon 
Lady, she led an all-girl crew of fighter pilots for the N 


but love and the allied cause drew her to young Airbov's 
side. Intro by Alex Toth, 80 pages. 
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Bud Plant- Pacific-Diamond 
Glenwood. Capital City-Longhorn 
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THE 


INTHE BIG CITY, 
A NALLEY 
FORMED BY THE BISECTION 

OF STEEL AND CONCRETE 

CLIFF DWELLINGS, 

IS CALLED A BLOCK. 
TO ITS INHABITANTS 

IT 15 THE WHOLE WORLD! 


MANO'MAN, 
chgezi9, LIKE T NEVER LEFT /’ 
WOW, WOT MEM'RIES.,.. 


LOOK, HERES WHERE We 
USTA HANG OUT ON ATTIDAY NIGHT... 


CHICKIES CANDY STORE..ITWAS THERE! 


AYA m1 USTA 
<y LW ciple HERE 
wil9 OL GUIDO HOLIcHee.. THE 
Rie iu on: OL BLOCK..2cvo'Boy 
9 IFEEL LIKE AKIO 
AGAIN 11, JUST WALKIN 
OOWN THE STREET / 


cHeez/Z.,. 


HEY, HEY. 
LOOKA, LoOKA 
*XCUSE ME 

AUGIE,,, 


Well, CHAZ, 
LOOKS Like You 
SCORED. THAT'S 


YEABO.. 
"BEE WOTCHA 
MEAN, SEE 
You LATER 


/ OME COMES 
FROM M' 
a \ NeichBoRHooD! J 


{\Y G00? BY 
“1 MNGSUS ANTONIO 


br 000 PLUCK 
Lil 2 


WoTgamatta WY ST 
Pifeeigt You suc No ERYNS ITE, 
Aww Stop Ne SHOT * YoU ROBA,, LIKE THE KIDS 
CRYIN’ ROSA DONT WANNA LEANE ‘SAY.WE CAN NOW 
FICHRISSAKES ade Bloc SFFORTA iE a 
it 
: : NEIGHBORHOOD i cates 
! Ho UPWARO 
MOBILITY 


Le—-~ 
1 1 \ i J 
THATS. i eee 
LIFE, ROSA! 
r isp 


IN, MOMAAA 
t PRUNG Lier ITN'LL SEE/ IT'LL BE 


TRY 17! 


ALL YOU BETTER THAN THAT DIRTYOLD BLOCK! 
BLOCK... SOUTURNED BESIDES... \NHATS WRONG WITH a 


OUT OKAY / LIVING BETTER,,EA? 


WS 3 
Lm 


ee ete 


os C= 5 
Xe ARM SR Ey 


THAT WAGON 
OUTTA THERE 
«NOU BLOCKIN 

TRAFFIC / 


Mas REILLY [2 
ATZA NOTHIN’ ie 


INY..IGON' 
BNKK | 
Nou FACE ! 


Ui) 


Ae 
Fi Gs ; 


YOU BUST IT 
AND YER 
GONNA PAY 
THRU THE 
NOSE 


CONNE UP 
STANLEY AND 
BRING YER HORN 
\Té TIME FoR YOu 

To PRACTCE / 


Hey Kp. 
NER MUDPERS CALLIN’ 


OKAY, WHO 


Hey BRUNO 
WHERE ATS 
THE KIDS 


You 
HE SUPER, 
50 WADDYA 
NINPSEEN 
ATH shu , 
\ WAS STANDIN 


PICKIN’ UP 
AGAME wit! 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


YEAH .. WANNA PLAY 
ME AND MY BRUDDERS 2 


WELL oe 
THERE GOES THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD.’ 


Ge VE SIM’S 


| CONQU UEROR or 
i mE CONO UERED? 


Whittenpoof 


Originally Published June 29, 1947 


HE 010 7?... WELL, FINE... 
BUT WHAT'S THAT GOT TO DO 
WITH ME 2 


WELL \HEWcHE WROTE BACK AND SAID 
Taye YES/ 


AH NEED NY Sone 2..WHAT \ TUT TUT, DOLAN 1 BROUGHT IT IN TO 
$2.50 T'BLY A NONSENSE.. ] --- WOULD YOU | | NOW, WHAT ABOUT SHOW YOU WHATS WRONG 
TICKET TO THE SPIRIT YOU'RE / HAVE ME STIFLE | | THIS MODEL OF WITH CELL BLOCK"T".. 
CENTRAL CONCERT } SPOILING YOUNG GENIUS 


S0'S AK CN HEAR r FOR A FEW A BABY COULD BREAK 
THAT Ki UT OF IT 
MIST’ MERRILL HAT KIO! W7 Measly Bucks? 9 


SING MAH HERE, EBONY. 
SONG, 


AAAAH.-- THAT BUILDING'S 0.K., YOU STUBBORN OLD ’ 
BEEN LIKE THAT FOR 25 YEARS ‘ FLATFOOT... ITOLD YOU AND 
AND NO ONE'S EVER BROKEN 7 BY GRAVY LLL NOT LIFTA 4 
OUT YET! BESIDES, ALL EXTRA : FINGER TO HELP YOU, vas 
POLICE FUNDS WILL GO INTO ! WHEN A BREAK 

A NEW MESS HALL / E 


MEANWHILE ON THE ANCIENT HALLOWED CAMPUS cannon 
OF OLD IVY HALE... joo HERE THE WHIFFENFOOFS (Uist nts] 


AH... DEAR OLD HALE, FROM WHOSE PLAYING FIELDS ASSEMBLED -JWITH THEIR GLASSES 7508 = 
COME.. = BUT WAIT... LISTE L RAISED ON HIGH. AND THE MAGIC OF THEIR SINGING | 


WHAT HO... MORRIS'S ... THE 
TEMPLE BAR WE LOVE SO WELL..1S S/LENT/ 


q THIS CANNOT BE/! HAS NOT 
= 


ra rae WHIFFENPOOF SONG (2%22-) 


we 
WE ARE POOR BAA GLP 
LI'L SHEEP Baye UPS 


BEEN SUNG HERE FOR 
i ee ... NAY, GENERATIONS ? 


/’ PRAY, OLD SiR CLAGS OF ‘07, ) WE CANNOT SING, \ EGULR.t THEN ANYONE HALE MEN ARE 

WHY CAN YOU NOT SING... YOUNG 4 WILL BE ABLE TO SING IT... ) ALL OVER THE GLOBE 
OLD SIR? P UNDERGRADUATE, HE MUS ld «THEY ARE MEN 
- BECAUSE ROBERT MERRILL] | EGGZACTLY) \ OF INFLUENCE. 


WILL SING OUR BUT THERE IS OmEWHERE, 
HALLOWED SONG G@\\ one Hore... Aas A 
IN pUgLjc/ m \ f HALE MAN WILL 


RISE TO THE 
y SING . OCEASION AND) 
— HIM 
ig THE WHIFFENPOOF 2 STOP #4, 
SONG (waxes ts) Sy : 


f MWPUBLICS 
mN 


IO | 


“AN OUTSIDER q 
MUST WOT SING THE 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG J AQ 
COFYRIGNT Mies MUS) 
Sees oaar ON newvose y 
HALE MEN ASSEMBLE, 
NOTICE : aA 
4 WAAL 
0) 


ROBERT MERRILL 
BARITONE 
WILL SING THE GREAT 


“WH\FFENPOOF 


(COPYRIGHT, YOU KNOW WHO) 


SONG” 


AT CENTRAL HALL 
8:30 PM. 


WE ARE LITTLE BLACK 
SHEEP WHO HAVE GON 


an BAA 


4 " = , 

HAVE MEgcy fe a 
oungeyst Soca, 

I : £9 


[AND SOrss /s000H,ue's 


= Yanpdome! )O#.DEAR, aut right, | [Burman sone! Y BONY... 
‘O#, MISTER Bis agour \ Miss 


YO! PROMISED-.) STOP ANNOYING 
MERRILL. MAY J /7. TIME...WEVE ] POLAN... R. MERRILL F 
1 HAVE YOUR ONLY ONE HOUR / SEE ME 
AUTOGRAPH ? TO GET TO THE LATER, BOY, 


MIST 
MERRILL 


FANS IN THIS TOWN... 
= SIGH? WHAT PRICE FAME... 


NOS Ag-50-LuTeLy NOL 
1 TOLD YOUR FATHER I'LL 
NOT LIFT A FINGER TO HELP 
HIM \F THERE WAS A 
JAILBREAK. NOS 


PROMISED 

... TO SING MAH 

“EVVY LI'L BUG" 
, 


HELLO..WEST SIDE 
GARAGE 2..OH, DON'T 


pH TCE THE DENY IT, CAMPUS GOOTCH! 


LICENSE NUMBER FUM TH’ 
FILES IN YO' FATHER'S 
OFFIC! cK LBs HEE HEEyes 
IT'S*CAMPUS GOOTCH’ 
THE CAR-ROBBER... 
THEY HIDE OUT IN THE 
WEST SIDE GARAGE 


THE SPIRIT |S GOING TO 
SING IT INSTEAD !., 
LISTEN... HE'S UPSTAIRS 
GINGING IT 
Now - 


BUT TRIGGER FINGERS! THIS NOW 
'§ FORHALE..OEA@OL' IVYHALE! GIVE HIM A 


“LOCOMOTIVE 


\ 


2) fe 
Whe ZS 


THE SPIRIT [ S\NGING..AND 
JUST LIKE MERRILL,TOO ! A 
TRACE THRCALL WE gulps 
OTTA STOP HIM.. z . 
GOOTCH 


OL MAN..D'YAK 
KNOW WHAT 

Y'R SAYIN’? N 
THATS the srr. 


TWILL HAVE 
J _ NOTHING 
TO DO WITH THE | 
y _ MATTER... 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING, 
DOLANS 


THE WEAK JAIL WALL.. 
PLEASE HELP US.. 
I'M LOOKING VERY 


GET CELL 54 READY 
WARDEN! I'LL.. AHEM! 
TLL HAVE THEM IN 
BY MIDNIGHT! 


ALL TOGETHER NOW, 
GIRLS... ONE.. TWO... 
HE MAY BE CUT TO 

RIBBONS BY NOW. 


HURRY... IT'S LATE, HMMM... LET ME 
ma SEESGA 15 THIS 
NOW WILL YO YOUR SONG...2/ 
GING MAH SONG ? 
AH HAVE A COPY WIF ME 
BY CO-INSIDINSE. 


++.AND NOW,LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, ROBERT 
MERRILL... SINGS 


WELL.. SING THAT.. NOW 

HURRY..WE'VE BEEN 
ON THE AIR 

FOR 6 MINUTES 


"SHALL I WASTING” 
} SH AVOURNEEN AND 
iy THEREST 7. 


+ BEAUTIFUL... 
TERRIFICS. 
IGIVE You 
PERMISSION 
TO SING IT... 

NO HALE MAN 

HAS EVER 

SUNG IT , 
ASWELLe 


y! 
WE'LL HAVE TO ABANDON 
YOUR FIRST NUMBER , THE 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG J /7 


L. (coevatauT MILLER Muse €0-NY) 
GOT ANOTHER ae 


OH THE BIRDS AND } : “ 
9669, THe MITES on 
REFS, Tey BACH f 
HAVE Gee THEY cy 
a ME ayo 58 


we 


od SHAH... 
GRRR,, IF IT 
WHERE'S ‘GASHER'? NAH, MERRILL |S TRAITORS WUZZN'T FER 
DID HE ESCAPE? _/ THE RAT LET a wuo...rewers TRAITORS ) rue cack THAT 
MERRILL ESCAPE... | THe SPiRit Just MERRILL 15 
Oetisiee JT TLL BASH 4 DRAGGED MEIN... SINGIN! TAIS 
HIS POINTED SONG CORNY SONG 
HEAD IN? INSTEAD... 


TABLES THE DEEP- 


{ WATURALLY...¥'SEE, Y S THE p 
‘ mM at MORREY S DOWN SENTIMENT 


4 Q ALMOST MAKES. 
a ME FEEL SORRY 
WE SLUGGED 
GASHER... 


1 KNEW ALL THE iA Se 720! 
‘ Ow 


YES memsersor \/_ MAKES US WEWILL SERENADE ‘OUR LOOIE..- 


THE WHIFFENPOOF SOCIETY, THINK PERHAPS 

OLD HALE CHAPTER, YES... | WE SHOULD SPREAD 
THE MAGIC OF MERRILL'S OUT THIS GOOD OL’ 
SINGING OF THE SONG WE 4 FELLOWSHIP FOR | 


WHILE. THE Ligy rg 
5 BURN gpl: THEN 
ARs Cats E Forgot TN 


LOVE $0 WELL... EVERYONE TO weit ee THE Rese.” 


SURE... 
PEASANTS 

LIKE 
MUSIC TOO 


tay 74 A 


334 “ THE WHIFFENPOOF SONG By PERMISSION © sitter music co.N.¥. Bd ROBERT MERRIL! 


* EVERY LI'L BUG" BY PERMISSION ©) Witt EISNER THE OLD HALE 
CHAPTER OF THE WHIFFENPOOF /_ 
By PEEMISS 3), [OH FUDGE S 


LL BY PERMISSION OF HIS AGENTS 


* WILL EISNER” BY PERMISSION © THE SPIRIT 
62 “THE SPIRIT” BY PERMISSION © witt EISNER SOCIETY...... 


DEPT. OF LOOSE ENDS (continued from page 18) 


At this point Eisner and Harr naturally wanted to get the 
song published. They had met a man named Bernard Miller dur- 
ing the war. Miller was in the music business. He worked for 
RCA Victor records and was also connected with the Miller Mu- 
sic Publishing Co., the outfit which held the rights to the famous 
Yale anthem, The Wiffenpoof Song. Miller was further connect- 
ed with the popular operatic singer Robert Merrill, and Eisner 
wrapped this whole bundle of circumstance up in the “Wiffen- 
poof” story of June 29, 1947. 

Strangely enough, it was not Miller Music Co. which publish- ] HONEY To HUG 
ed Eisner and Harr’s Ev'ry Little Bug. That honour belonged to BUT ME 
the Robbins Music Corporation. All of Will’s plans to get the 7 
song recorded came to nothing — and it is likely that this frus- 
tration is echoed in the tale of Ebony’s hounding after Robert 
Merrill. The melody is catchy, the lyries are cute, but Ev'ry Lit- 
tle Bug just never found its way onto wax. 

After all his attempts to push it failed, Will kept the song 
around for a few more years, and even as late as 1950 one could 
hear it sung by a crusty old Scot named Sandy Doon. 

Opportunity knocks but once, but the melody lingers on. 


Here's an Ev'ry Little Bug Checklist, comprising all those stories in which 
somebody sang verses from the song. Name in parenthesis is that of the 
singer. Reprint info is in brackets. 


315 6/9/46 Poole's Toadstool Facial Cream (Gam) [K24] 

319 7/7/46 Dulcet Tone (Gam) [W16] 

333 10/13/46 The Heart of Rosie Lee (Bucken Wing) 

342 12/15/46 The Van Gaull Diamonds (Bucken Wing) [K39] 

344 12/29/46 Hubert the Duck (Mr. Parelli) [W7] 

349 2/2/47 The Cosmic Answer (Bucken Wing & Murmansk Manny) 
355 3/16/47 Hoagy the Yogi, Part | (radio) [W7] {K21] 
361 4/27/47 Ev'ry Li'l Bug (Ebony and Bill Harr) [K40] 

370 6/29/47 Wiffenpoof © Miller Music Co., NY (Ebony) [K40] 
377 8/17/47 The Picnic (Klink) [K32] 

461 3/27/49 The Dummy (Milkman) [W3] 

518 4/30/50 Wanted, Dangerous Job (Sandy Doon) (K17] | —cat yronwode 


MIST’ SPIRIT-- Eo QD wiiiesic 
LOOK/ YO' HIT THE PRESTON OO 
BIG-TIME NOW--YO! «SCREEN PANTED 

F (NOT TRANSFERS!) 


+ OTHER ARTIST/OESIGNS 
AMILABLE SOON! 
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© 1962 WILL EISNER 


EXCITEMENT! 


) ON GALE WN JUNE! ct a 
HOWARD CHAVKINS ~ SUBSCRIBE! 
“\9 


fh MAILED DIRECT. INA Be TURDY Prorestve ENVELOE ! 
is $11.00 per subscription 


ADVENTURE! 
UBSCRIBE! 


ieTaRvicw: 


JACK 
KIRBY 


vamp Road, Princeton WI 54968 


I want to subscribe to Milton Caniff’s Steve Canyon 
Magazine. Enclosed is $12 for the next four issues. 
cribe to Will Eisner’s Spirit Magazine. 
r the next six issues. 


nk draft, int'l money order or US § 


Name 
Address 


City — State Zip 


1 
LJ 
1 
1 
1 
20/yr airmail. $21/year for Spirit U 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
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EAN 
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COMING THIS SUMMER! 
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